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MR. INGERSOLL AS A REFORMER. 


HE controversy between Mr. Ingersoll and Judge Black, in the 

North American Review, has brought the former prominently 
before the public again, and almost everywhere in church circles may 
be heard renewed denunciations of “the great infidel.” On the con- 
trary, outside of the church, and perhaps also to some extent within 
it, there is a large and respectable body of earnest and sincere men 
who, while regretting, it may be, the questionable methods which Mr. 
Ingersoll is employing, are yet in substantial sympathy with the 
central object of his efforts. Such men may be able to take a mor 
unbiased view of Mr. Ingersoll and his work, and to form a more just 
and impartial estimate of his services to mankind and to the cause of 
truth, than those whom he is combating and who have to defend 
themselves and their creeds against his attacks. At a time, therefore, 
when his praise or dispraise is upon every lip, it seems eminently 
fitting that such an estimate should be attempted by one who has no 
dogmas to bolster up, no pet theories of religion to champion, and 
who, whatever may be the defects of his judgment, is, at least, without 
any of the prejudices of sect, or any of the jealousies or animosities 
that so frequently spring out of creeds. 

To the orthodox, Mr. Ingersoll is the sum of all wickedness and 
depravity. They can see nothing good either in him or his purposes. 
His very name is a synonym of whatever is blasphemous and profane. 
Hating God, hating the truth, hating everything that is pure and holy, 
his one purpose is to destroy whatever mankind has held sacred; to 
root out from the human mind all ideas of religion, of a supreme 
being, and of future responsibility; to break down not only the hopes 


but the restraints of religion, and thus throw society into chaos, and 
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take away from mankind their only anchor amid the storms and unrest 
of life. To those of us who are able to view the lives and opinions o 
men through a medium unclosed by our own prejudices and precon- 
ceptions, Mr. Ingersoll’s opinions and his labors may, and in all prob- 
ability will, present themselves in a very different light. To us he is 
an earnest, sincere, outspoken advocate of the truth as it appears to 
him. Liberty is his watchword—liberty of thought, of speech, of 
action. He has the most exalted conception of the powers and 
capacities of human nature, and its ability to work out for itself the 
greatest amount of good of which it is capable, if only untrammeled 
by superstitions and allowed to develop according to its own instincts. 
He has, too, the full courage of his convictions. Whatever he believes, 
that he does not hesitate te announce. His philosophy is the phi- 
losophy of utility, which in his case is carried to such an extent as to 
resolve itself into the purest and farthest-reaching iconoclasm. Old 
faiths, having no foundation in reason—but often, in fact, in direct 
opposition to positive knowledge, and depending for their acceptance 
on the ignorance and credulity of mankind—have no right to obstruct 
longer the progress of the world, and should be rooted out of the/ 
human mind without pity and without regret. Among such beliefs 
may be classed the belief in the overruling and protecting providence 
‘of God, in a place of future retribution or reward, in the idea of a 
future responsibility for our conduct in this world, and particularly for 
our opinions concerning the current superstitions of the age—in every- 
thing, indeed, that relates to a life beyond the grave, about which we 
neither know nor can know anything. It is to this life alone that all ¥ 
our thoughts and all our energies should be given—how to make 
it pure, and noble, and good, by the constant practice of virtue, tem- 
perance, charity and love. We know that the present is ours; we do 
not know that the future will be. Hence, it becomes us, discarding 
all dreamy ideas of a hereafter, to do whatever we can for our own 
happiness and for the happiness of mankind. The world is full of 
evil, full of sorrow and suffering, of pain and anguish. The general 
happiness of humanity is far overbalanced by the general misery.?72) 
Our eyes are more often filled with tears than with the light of joy. — 
Our hearts are constantly riven with anguish, and for the most part 
our sorrows multiply with our days. If even the happiest of us should 
sit down at the close of life to cast the balance between his joys and 
his sorrows, who can doubt upon which side the preponderance would 
be found? Placed, therefore, without any seeking of our own, in the 
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midst of a life which, in its brightest aspect, is little more than a con- 
stant struggle, it is our greatest, our most imperative, duty to do what 
we can to ameliorate the condition of existence, not by the teaching 
of doctrines whose tendency is to subordinate the real present to a 
speculative future, but by teaching mankind lessons of love, of sym- 
pathy, of charity, and of benevolence; by teaching them that the hap- 
piness of each depends upon the happiness of all, and that no man in 
whose breast such sentiments are at work can possibly be entirely 
happy so long as he knows that somewhere in the world there is a 


human being, however humble, over whom there brood the shadows/ 


of anguish and despair. Mankind should be taught to love, not God, 
but one another. The lesson they should learn is the lesson of uni* 
versal benevolence. In our relation to each other, love and sympathy 
should be the guiding principle of our lives—a love broad as the sum 
of human existence, a sympathy comprehensive as the sum of human 
sorrow. The very name of hate should be blotted out of the vocab- 
ularies of the world—so far, at least, as it relates to our feelings toward 
each other. It is born of the worst elements of human nature, is 
fostered by false teachings, is altogether unworthy of us, and should 
have no place in the economy of a well-ordered life. Next to loving 
one another—indeed, even before loving one another—we should love 
the truth. But we should strive to know what the truth is, and not 
be willing blindly to accept as such anything that may happen to be 
found in the Bible, or that may be taught by the church, or that may 
have the sanction of former ages of belief. Conscience alone is the 
ultimate standard of morality, reason alone the ultimate standard of 
truth. Whatever the conscience of any individual approves or disap- 
proves, is right or wrong so far as that individual is concerned. What- 
ever is consistent with enlightened reason, is most probably true, and 
nothing else can be. Any system of moral teaching that violates our 
ideas of right and justice is a false system. Any doctrine that is 
inconsistent with enlightened reason, or conflicts with positive knowl- 
edge, is a false doctrine. Such a system and such a doctrine cannot 
be anything but pernicious and hurtful to the best interests of man- 
kind, and they should be combated by every man who loves his 
species and who loves the truth. It matters not if they have come 
down to us from the earliest ages and are hoary with the prescription 
of centuries. Indeed, the very fact that they arose in an ignorant, 
credulous and uncritical age is among the strongest guarantees of 
their falsity; and that they have been imposed upon human credulity 
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for centuries is the best reason why such imposition should be toler- 
ated no longer. All forms of faith, and all questions of religion, must 
“give an account of themselves to reason.” They must show what 
right they have toclaim the further allegiance of mankind. If they 
cannot stand the test, let them be thrust aside as antiquated and use- 
less. It is to knowledge, hand in hand with science, which is the right 
application of knowledge, that we must look for the redemption of the 
world, if it is ever to be redeemed. Nothing else can dissipate cre- 
dulity and destroy superstition. It alone can “wipe out those plague- 
spots of the human mind,” those moral and intellectual diseases trans- 
mitted to us through the ages. Hence the necessity of a judicious 
scepticism, that men should cultivate habits of inquiry, and learn to 
think and investigate for themselves, and refuse to take upon credit 
ideas absurd in themselves, and supported by no authority except 
merely the sanction of the past. 

These opinions and many others of like nature and import are con- 
nected in Mr. Ingersoll’s teachings with a certain optimism of char- 
acter peculiar to him and to the school to which he belongs. The 
sincerity of the man is unquestionable. The pulpit and the religious 
press, it is true, have constantly impugned his motives, charging him 
with all sorts of selfish purposes; with trying to make money by ridi- 
culing God and Christianity ; with struggling to discredit the Christian 
religion, not because he really does not believe its doctrines, but 
because he knows it condemns his own life; with hating everything 
that is true and holy because of “the evil heart which is at enmity 
with God.” But we neither make nor countenance any such charges 
as these. On the contrary, we believe them untrue, unjust and 
uncharitable. We believe that Mr. Ingersoll is very deeply and very 
thoroughly in earnest; that his reasons for objecting to the Christian 
religion are just what he says they are ; we believe he is sincere in his 
conviction that the cause of truth and knowledge demands the over- 
throw of this religion, and that in all his efforts in this direction he has 
had no other object than merely to subserve what he conceived to be 
the best interests of mankind. If his “crusade” against Christianity 
has been profitable in a pecuniary sense, we believe this has been its 
accident, and not its object, and that it is equally as unjust and 
uncharitable to charge him with advocating opinions known to be 
false, merely for the gain that is in them, as to charge the same upon 
Mr. Beecher, or Mr. Swing, or the Rev. Joseph Cook. 

By those who know him in his private relations, Mr. Ingersoll is 
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said to be. an affectionate husband, a kind and indulgent father, an 
earnest and devoted friend ; a man full of noble and generous impulses, 
and always ready to sympathize with those who need sympathy, and 
to extend whatever aid is in his power to such as need assistance. 
As an orator, his reputation has gone throughout this country. His 
style is vigorous, aggressive and powerful, abounding in epigrams, 
sparkling with wit, and not unfrequently bursting into sentences which, 
if they do not rise to the dignity of true eloquence, are at least full of 
pathos and power. If his speeches lack the eloquence and refinement 
that form so marked a feature of the oratory of Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
or the solid and substantial merit that belongs to all the utterances of 
Mr. Beecher and Robert Collyer, the deficiency, so far as the popular 
; judgment is concerned, is perhaps more than compensated by pecu-___ 
liarities which distinguish him from all other orators of the age. His 
vivid imagination, his pungent wit, his terrible and withering sarcasm, 
his power of quick and telling repartee, his skill in turning even the 
most solemn and sacred subjects into ridicule, and, above all, his utter 
fearlessness, amounting at times even to recklessness, of expression, are 
all characteristically his own. These qualities, aided by a fine manly 
presence and a countenance indicative of a general satisfaction with 
the part he has played in life, together with a vigorous and impressive 
delivery, make him what is very rare at this day—a great popular 
orator. ; 
In such a man as this there is much to be admired even by those 
who utterly dissent from all his views of religion, a theme upon 
which Mr. Ingersoll has succeeded in making himself exceedingly 
obnoxious to the orthodox public. The bitter warfare that is going 
on between him and them renders them, perhaps, incompetent to pro- 
nounce a just and impartial criticism upon him. There is a certain 
vindictiveness, a certain unsympathetic and uncharitable tone pervad- 
ing all their utterances concerning him, which, though he is himself 
perhaps responsible for it, does nevertheless leave behind it a sense 
of unfairness and injustice. Now, we do not share in these feelings. 
We bear Mr. Ingersoll no malice. He has shocked none of our sen- 
sibilities, he has ridiculed none of our beliefs, he has held none of our 
cherished prejudices up to the rude scorn and jests of the crowd. 
We may go further and say that, while we dissent from many of his 
views, we are yet in substantial agreement with what we believe to be 
the central object of his efforts. But while admitting the general 
correctness of his opinions, his integrity of purpose, and his sincere 
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desire to benefit mankind, it must be said, and said regretfully, that 
we believe his methods are not only unwise, impolitic and unjust, but 
that they are actually hurtful to the cause of liberal truth, and tend 
more to the strengthening and building up than to the pulling down 
of those errors and prejudices which Mr. Ingersoll is most anxious. to 
destroy. A religion that has sent its roots so deep into the heart of 
humanity, that has been the comfort and consolation of so many 
millions of sincere and earnest men, and has commanded the assent 
and the loving reverence of so many of the best intellects of the 
world, cannot wisely be treated with contempt or made an object of 
public scorn; and he who thinks that a great world-religion can be 
overthrown by such methods will find in the end that he has mis- 
judged human nature, and incorrectly estimated the tenacity of relig- 
ious sentiments when once firmly rooted in the popular mind. We 
are not convinced of the error of our opinions by having them made 
the laughing stock of the vulgar and the unthinking. On the con- 
trary, such a course can have no other effect than to confirm us in our 
convictions. He who thinks that he can convert mankind by laugh- 
ing and sneering at beliefs which to them are sacred, beliefs which 
are vital to their religious consciousness here, and associated with all 
their dreams of peace and happiness hereafter, will find. that he has 
so far fallen short of his purpose that he has really aroused a counter- 
antagonism which will more than offset all his efforts, This, we regret 
to say, is the mistake Mr. Ingersoll has made in most of his public 
addresses throughout this country. He has believed that thoughtful 
men can be convinced by ridicule. He has believed that the best 
way to reach their minds is by coarse jest and open ribaldry. He 
has believed that, while claiming the broadest charity for himself and 
those who think with him, it is perfectly fair that he should manifest 
the greatest want of charity for all who still walk in the old ways, and 
who still cling to the ancient letter of the creeds. He has believed 
that, while avowing the most intense and far-reaching hate of certain 
noble, well-intentioned but mistaken men, he could yet teach the les- 
son of universal love. He has thought that the best way to rouse 
men from their-dream of superstition is to jostle them rudely, and tell 
them that they are.“ fools and credulous,” and that the doctrines to 
which they cling with such pertinacity are unworthy the intellectual 
assent of children. To the Bible, to the church and to the ministry 
he is invariably unjust, and when speaking of either his language is 
uniformly censorious, unsympathetic and uncharitable. He seems to 
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take peculiar delight in shocking the religious sensibilities of his 
audiences by speaking of the most solemn subjects in the rudest and 
coarsest language of jest and buffoonery. Now, we believe that no 
greater mistake than this could possibly be made by one acting as 
a public teacher and striving to open a way for an acceptance of 
his doctrines, and we regret to see a man so gifted, so earnest, 
so sincere in his desire to confer some’ great benefit upon his race, 
adopting methods which are so far from being the best or even 
good methods that they can, in fact, have no other effect than to 
injure the cause they were intended to promote. It is true there 
can always be found in every community, and particularly in the great 
centres of population, a class of men who are ready to applaud such 
language—men, for the most part, destitute of moral consciousness 
and with but few of the instincts of religion, either natural or revealed, 
who delight in believing there is nothing good or true in the world, 
but that everything is false and base, and utterly unworthy of our 
higher efforts. Such men are only too glad to learn that religion is a 
sham, and that the hell which they have ignorantly feared has been 
“abolished.” They listen with a certain malignant pleasure to the 
unkind and uncharitable language which Mr. Ingersoll habitually 
applies to all who are still trying to keep the old faith warm in their 
hearts—language which satisfies their worst appetites, feeds their petty 
spite and malice, and keeps alive in their breasts those feelings of hate 
and distrust which antagonize the kindlier and more loving spirit of 
this age. But these men are not the best—they are the worst— 
elements of society. They are moral communists, who would gladly 
see the standard of public morality leveled not upward to the best 
but downward to themselves. So long as Mr. Ingersoll continues to 
speak as he has spoken in most of his public addresses in the past, he 
will not want for the applause of such men as these. ‘But has he no 
message for the higher thought and intelligence of the age? Is he 
satisfied with the applause of crowds that listen in silence to his 
loftiest and noblest utterances, but make the galleries ring with their 
cheers whenever he descends to rude jest, or coarse buffoonery, or 
bitter vituperation? We believe his aims and his purposes are far 
nobler and far higher than this; but, at the same time, we believe he 
has adopted methods that can never lead to their accomplishment. If 
we have not sadly mistaken the spirit of the times, the better liberal 
sentiment of this age, while sympathizing deeply with the great pur- 
pose that lies back of all of Mr. Ingersoll’s efforts, looks with regret 
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and sorrow upon the adoption of methods which cannot be anything 
but hurtful, because they violate the dictates of the best and noblest 
qualities of human nature. Whatever may have been the spirit of 
the past, the spirit of the present is one of tenderness and sympathy 
and love. The bond by which mankind are united is, to the higher 
thought of the age, as universal as humanity. It is the bond of com- 
mon sorrow and common struggles. From this community of trials 
there has sprung up with the increase of knowledge in the last three 
centuries a sympathy with human sorrow and suffering such as was 
never known at any other period of the world’s history. The sense 
of the universal brotherhood of mankind has sunk deep into the 
better thought of the world.. Whether it has come from the teach- 
ings of Christianity, as claimed by the church, or is merely the neces- 
sary outcome of the increase of human knowledge, its existence is 
none the less a fact. This feeling of brotherhood has brought with it 
a feeling of love and tenderness, of sympathy for the sorrows and of 
charity for the opinions of others, which is one of the most notable 
characteristics of the age. That this is at present the prevailing spirit 
will not be questioned by any one who has even a partial knowledge 
of the development of thought for the last century. It is seen every- 
where. It has penetrated to the ignorant and the uneducated. It 
has even reached into the pulpit, and moderated its denunciations of 
the prevailing scepticism. But more, perhaps, than anywhere else it 
is found in what is known as the “liberal thought” and “liberal 
philosophy” of this century. The whole spirit of that philosophy is 
the spirit of charity and benevolence. It hates tyranny, it hates 
uncharity, it hates whatever is unsympathetic and unkind; but, even 
more, it loves the good, the beautiful, the loving and the true. Now, 
while we believe Mr. Ingersoll is in full sympathy with the teachings 
of this philosophy, we think his better judgment will convict him of 
having violated those teachings in almost all of his public utterances. 
He has been accustomed to hear the indiscriminate and uncharitable 
denunciations of a certain class of ministers who think it impossible 
that an earnest and sincere man can be an unbeliever, until, no doubt, 
he has grown callous to such abuse. But he has nothing in the 
nature of priest-like cant or priest-like reviling to apprehend from us. 
We are not his enemy, neither have we taken counsel with his 
enemies; yet we say—not in anger, but with sorrow and regret—that 
the tendency of his teachings is out of harmony with the gentler and 
more loving spirit of this age; and that, while he is striving to bring 
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men to the light of truth, he is doing it in a way that will confirm 
them in their worst superstitions and drive them further and further 
into error. The charge which we bring against him is not that he is 
attempting to corrupt mankind by teaching them false doctrines— 
though where is the public teacher who has not had mixed with 
the golden truths of his philosophy much that was mistaken and 
unfounded—but that, while struggling for the right and the true, he is 
employing methods whose tendency is always towards the wrong and 
the false, and which vitiate all his noblest purposes and desires. 
We urge no objection to his teachings; let us even admit that they 
are the teachings which the age requires. But is he employing the 
best means, or even good means, of winning mankind from the old 
lines of thought and teaching them to walk in the new way? We 
do not believe that men’s opinions, and least of all their religious 
opinions, can be changed by harsh and uncharitable criticisms; and 
whoever has heard or read Mr. Ingersoll’s public lectures need not be 
told that this is the general character of all of his criticisms of religion 
and of the church. 

The church is not nor has it ever been either perfect or approxi- 
mately perfect. In the midst of some truth it has always insisted 
upon the acceptance of a vast amount of error. In its past history it 
was tyrannical and dogmatic to an extent of which in this age it is 
difficult to conceive. Many of its doctrines never have been and are 
not now in harmony with known truth and the deductions of positive 
knowledge. Many of them, perhaps even a majority of them, are 
false and untenable. They have been the cause of a vast amount of 
suffering in the world. They have led to persecution and the stake. 
They have induced men to commit the greatest crime that could pos- 
sibly be committed—the suppression of honest thought. Perhaps for 
a thousand years the church was the greatest curse, the most search- 
' ing and farthest-reaching calamity, ever inflicted upon mankind. We 
would not attempt to answer the terrible indictment which Mr. Inger- 
soll has so frequently brought against the church of the Middle and the 
Dark Ages. But was there nothing good in all this? Was it utterly 
and altogether bad? Is there nothing that can be said in extenuation 
of all this evil? Who does not know that while the church crippled 
the human intellect, while it enslaved the minds as well as the bodies 
of mankind, while it crushed all knowledge and attempted to put out 
the light of reason, while it hated human natare and sought to destroy 
human happiness by teaching the gloomiest and most odious forms of 
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self-humiliation and asceticism, it was yet through all this dark his- 
tory the sole depository of the moral and religious consciousness of 
the Christian world; and that, while it subjected the human reason, it 

kept alive and fresh in the hearts of men the spirit of morality? 

True, it was not the morality of to-day. It was a morality deeply 

impregnated with the worst and grossest forms of superstition. It was 

mixed with a strong leaven of foolish and ignorant fears and presided 

over by a vast amount of corruption in high places, but from that 

morality, gross as it was and unsatisfactory as it seems to us looking 

back at it from the summit of this century, there has come by a pro- 

cess of moral evolution the sweeter and nobler, the higher and better, 

moral sentiment of to-day. 

Since the Reformation the church has been a powerful agency in the 
spread of civilization and the propagation of knowledge. It has 
blended itself in one way or another with almost every phase of 
human progress. More than any other single agent it has given tone 
and color to the moral outlook of the centuries, and, while we are very 
far from believing that all that is good in our civilization is the result 
of Christianity, we are equally far from believing that it has been pro- 
ductive of no good at all. That the church of to-day is what it 
should be or what it might be, perhaps few will be found to claim. 
Many of its doctrines that fully met the desires and satisfied the con- 
sciences of those with whom they originated are to us without mean- 
ing and without force. They have served their purpose, and their day 
of usefulness has passed away. Could they, too, have passed away 
with their day of usefulness, it had been better. But the church has 
made the fatal mistake of preserving these dead and meaningless doc- 
trines, and insisting that men shall accept them. She will not see 
that many of her relations to mankind have changed, and that many 
of the old ideas that were once useful and helpful are so no longer. 
Unwilling or unable to comprehend the problem presented to her, she 
still insists on the strict letter of her ancient creeds, and clings with a 
blind and touching pertinacity to her old doctrines. She will not 
perceive that the great progress that has been made in knowledge 
has altered mafy of the moral and intellectual needs.of mankind, has 
transformed man’s ideas of the government of the world and of his 
relations to the universe and to God, and while giving him other and 
higher conceptions of the demands of the moral life has at the same 
time deprived him of many beliefs that were once a source of infinite 
comfort and consolation. Instead of conforming to the new order of : 
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things and changing her teachings to suit the demands of a higher 
and better knowledge, she insists that these old and worn-out doctrines 
shall still be accepted. By this fatal mistake she has shut her doors 
against much of the best intelligence of the world, and is driving 
from her thousands of earnest, sincere, candid and thoughtful men 
and women who would gladly find something to lean upon amid the 
struggles of life. It is this fact that gives to Mr. Ingersoll’s criticism 
of the church whatever force it may have. 

Now, what the age demands is not that the church shall be 
destroyed, but that it shall change its teachings in accordance with 
the demands of human knowledge. With all its errors and imperfec- 
tions it is and has always been one of the strongest “generators of 
moral force” known to the world. This alone, even if there were 
nothing else good in it, is a sufficient reason why it should be pre- 
served, and the duty of the reformer is not to destroy the good in 
order to reach the bad, but to tear out what is bad and let the good 
remain. Mr. Ingersoll has not been content to do this. He has 
insisted on the overthrow of the whole system. He has passed his 
fingers over its body and said, “it is unsound here, and here, and 
here ; it is rotten to the very core, and has no right to obstruct longer 
with its decayed carcass the busy highways of human life.” 

And_as with the church so with the ministers. _ With the probable 
exception of the Universalist and Unitarian pulpits, Mr. Ingersoll very 
cordially hates the whole body of the Christian ministry, and he never 
omits to give them a thrust whenever an opportunity is afforded. 
Now, there can be no doubt that a great many of them preach an 
immense amount of rubbish and nonsense, and that a great many 
more are ignorant and intolerant to an incredible degree; but ignor- 
ance does not excite the hate of the philanthropist, but his pity. 
Moreover, a philosopher who witnesses the intolerance of a whole 
class of men will look beyond the men themselves in search of that 
which has made them what they are, and, instead of hating them 
because they are intolerant, he will hate the cause of their intolerance. 
Surely it is not consistent with the loving and merciful spirit of this 
age to hate any one, and most of all to hate those who may happen 
to differ from us on points of faith concerning which it is most prob- 
able that all of us are in error. We do not overlook the fact that Mr. 
Ingersoll may feel himself justified in his treatment of the ministry by 
the treatment which he himself has received at their hands. We are 
- not ignorant of the unkind and uncharitable interpretations put upon 
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his conduct by many of the preachers of this country, and have our- 
self listened to much language of this kind that was both unjust to 
Mr. Ingersoll and untrue to fact. But the men who have spoken thus 
do not represent the higher thought and better intelligence of the 
American pulpit. 

It is both unjust and unfair that Mr. Ingersoll should hold the entire 
body of the ministry responsible for the conduct of these men, for 
certainly no one can doubt that there is in the pulpit of this country a 
grade of thought infinitely higher, nobler and better than this. Among 
the American ministry are many earnest, sincere, charitable, large- 
brained and large-hearted men, who not only do not approve of this 
conduct, but who listen with pain and regret to the harsh and unchar- 
itable language of their subordinates. Perhaps they are very far from 
constituting a numerical majority of the ministry, but they exercise 
a great and unquestionable preponderance of influence on the moral 
tone of the age, and no one who is disposed to be candid can deny 
that this influence is always exerted on the side of charity, mercy and 
love. Now, Mr. Ingersoll constantly ignores this fact, and involves 
the whole ministry in one universal system of abuse—unkind, unsym- 
pathetic and unjust, but most of all, we think, unwise, because in 
violation ,of the better teachings of the new order of thought, and 
because men in this age demand that fairness shall be done, and will 
not be influenced by one who persistently refuses to conform to this 
demand. 

But he does not stop with the church as a system or the ministry 
asabody. He scrutinizes with the utmost minuteness every doctrine 
of the creeds and every article of belief, and deals out to each its 
proportionate amount of epithets and abuse. He can see nothing 
good, nothing beautiful, nothing true in any of them. They are to 
him unsound in all their parts, utterly worthless and bad, and should 
be destroyed root and branch, because injurious to mankind and hurt- 
ful to the best interests of truth. 

We shall not attempt to defend any of these ancient beliefs. Per- 
haps in the progress of knowledge the time has come when it would 
be better if many of them were dropped out of the moral conscious- 
ness of mankind. Let it be granted that they are no longer helpful 
to us in the higher walks of modern life and knowledge. Let us 
admit that they have lost their meaning, and become to us only empty 
sounds and hollow memories. But was there never a time when they 
spoke to the hearts of men with.a voice which perhaps is now dumb 
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and silent to us? Did they never serve any useful or beneficent pur- 
pose? Did they never answer the higher needs and satisfy the better 
aspirations of mankind? Whatever may be the opinion of others, we 
cannot believe that ideas can become historic and find a loving and 
reverential acceptance over long periods of time unless they have 
their foundation in truth, or meet in some way the needs and demands 
of society, and it is not for us to condemn in unmeasured terms beliefs 
which, if unmeaning to us, were full of meaning to our fathers, were 
vital to their peace and happiness, and filled up, better than anything 
else which they had, the measure of their moral and intellectual needs. 
Perhaps the solutions which we have found, and which seem to suit us 
better, will fail to meet the demands of succeeding ages and the new 
phases of a broader knowledge. But these solutions are held by us in 
the spirit of truth and love, and we cannot without uncharity suppose 
that the opinions of mankind in the past.were not held in the same 
spirit. When posterity shall come to sit in judgment upon our beliefs, 
we may not expect from them a greater measure of charity and justice 
than we ourselves have meted out to our ancestors. 

All the great historic ideas of Christianity—the doctrine of a first 
pair, of the fall of man and the atonement, of a heaven for the good 
and a hell for the wicked, of a devil who constantly attended men’s 
footsteps to allure them into the paths of sin—all were not without a 
deep and impressive significance to mankind in the ages that are past, 
and to vast multitudes of sincere and well-intentioned persons they 
have never lost their significance. But even to such as no longer 
believe.in these doctrines they are not without a certain mythical 
beauty and impressiveness. Even the doctrines of hell and a personal 
devil, hateful and irrational as they seem to the higher reason and 
better instincts of humanity, are not entirely destitute of a certain 
beauty, stern and unpitying as it may appear. As the idea of a hell, 
a place of eternal punishment for the evil-doer, was intended to repre- 
sent God’s hatred of sin and the certain penalty that would follow the 
infraction of the divine laws, so the idea of a devil was originally, no 
doubt, only an impersonation of the Christian’s conception of evil. 
From these mental conceptions, which, even if erroneous, were held 
in a sincere conviction of their truth, has come the grosser belief in a 
physical hell and a personal devil. These ideas, we think, should no 
longer hang their drapery about the human mind; but let us not be 
unjust toward them nor suppose that they have never answered any 
good purpose to mankind. 
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Severe and uncompromising as are Mr. Ingersoll’s denunciations ‘ot 
the preachers and the creeds, he is even more severe upon the Bible, 
which he regards as the source of all the errors of the Christian world. 
From it have sprung all these miserable doctrines that have cursed 
mankind. It is to him a stupendous compend of falsehood and 
barbarity. If it could be destroyed, if the very memory of it could 
be blotted out, nothing else could bring so great a train of blessings 
to mankind, for all the other curses ever inflicted upon the world have 
not been in their aggregate so great a source of calamity as this. It 
is not necessary to repeat all his harsh and denunciatory epithets. 
They are, no doubt, familiar to the mind of the reader; and every 
candid man must admit, and admit with regret, that in his treatment 
of the Bible Mr. Ingersoll is invariably unjust and unfair to a degree 
unusual even to himself. It is unfair even if Mr. Ingersoll really 
believed the Bible to be the word of God. But he does not believe it 
to be so, and yet he constantly treats it as though it were. Now, how 
much better and wiser it would be, looking at it in the light of modern 
biblical criticism and research, to regard it, not as the word of God, 
but as the honest and sincere effort of the early mind to express its 
conceptions of the origin and government of the world? And who 
shall say those conceptions are not grand and beautiful, mistaken 
though they seem to us in this realistic age ? 

A few words as to Mr. Ingersoll’s place among modern sceptics, 


and we close this paper. In his answer to Mr. Ingersoll’s first article 


on the Christian religion, in the North American Review, Judge Black 
says: “Mr. Ingersoll is not, as some have estimated him, the most 
formidable enemy that Christianity has encountered since the time of 
Julian the Apostate. But he stands at the head of living infidels, 
‘by merit raised to that bad eminence.’” We suppose the term 
“infidel,” which is generally used by writers of ‘Judge Black’s school 
in an opprobrious sense, is meant to apply to all persons who do not 
believe in the inspiration of the Bible or the divine origin of the 
Christian religion. In this opinion Judge Black is in full harmony 
with what seems to be the impression very generally current among 
the orthodox portion of our population, and particularly in the min- 
istry. Indeed, judging by the prominence given to Mr. Ingersoll by 
the church of this country, one who had no knowledge of the real 
state of affairs might well suppose him not only the greatest but the 
only unbeliever now living in the world. Whether this comes from 
an ignorance of the actual status of the highest scientific and philo- 
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sophic thought of to-day, or whether it is supposed that Mr. Inger- 
soll’s positions are more easily answered than those of men who have 
founded their objections to Christianity upon the deductions of 
modern investigations and modern science, it would be profitless to 
inquire. That the church has given Mr. Ingersoll this prominence, 
that it has persistently put him forward as the head and front of 
the great intellectual revolution that is now convulsing theological 
thought, is known to every person who is familiar with the tone of 
the modern pulpit and the religious press. In doing this the church 
has made a great mistake—a mistake not only injurious and mislead- 
ing to the popular mind, but involving a vast waste of energy that 
could be much better employed, so far as her own interests are con- 
cerned, in giving herself that accurate scientific training in which she 
is at present so deficient, and which alone can fit her to cope with 
those great scientific minds which are molding the philosophic 
thought and directing the intellectual energies of the age. That the 
church has seen fit to adopt this unworthy course cannot, in the inter- 
ests of truth, be sufficiently deplored. We have tried to point out 
our reasons for believing that she has nothing to fear from Mr. 
Ingersoll. The very offensiveness of his methods is self-destroying. 
Moreover, his objections are not founded, like those of the more con- 
servative school of liberals, upon the deductions of modern science 
and investigation. He calls to his aid none of the modern weapons, 
which are the only ones that are really dangerous to the church. He 
belongs to the earlier and more uncritical school of sceptics, and 
formulates scarcely a single objection to Christianity which has not 
been made by free-thinkers in all ages of the world, and particularly 
in the last century by Bolingbroke, Voltaire and Thomas Paine. 
Whatever answer can be made to these objections has been made 
many times, and many years ago, and, however strongly the objec- 
tions themselves may be founded in the common sense and right 
reason of mankind, we have seen from their history in the past that 
they possess no great reforming efficacy, and that the church has 
suffered no material injury from their propagation. It has generally 
been deemed a sufficient answer to such objections to say that these 
are “God’s ways,” and therefore cannot be understood by human 
reason. 

But there is a scepticism pervading all the higher branches of 
thought which is far deeper than that of which Mr. Ingersoll is the 
exponent, and far more to be feared by the church. At its head are 
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the profoundest thinkers, the most comprehensive intellects of the 
century. It is moving hand in hand with science and philosophy— 
whether a false science and a false philosophy must be determined by 
the higher knowledge of another age. It is a power that works in 
silence, but its influence is reaching out in every direction of the human 
mind. It labors steadily and incessantly toward the truth, not by 
antagonizing religion, but by thrusting religion aside and conducting 
its investigations in a manner wholly independent of Christianity or 
the Bible. It matters not if its truths, when attained, are found to be 
in harmony or in conflict with previously entertained ideas of religion. 
This power in these latter days is assuming omnipotence, and even the 
higher grades of pulpit thought have not escaped its touch. This 
scepticism is the result of modern scientific investigation, and it 
refuses to be satisfied any longer with the usual statement that God's 
ways are incomprehensible to man. To this influence, more than to 
all other causes, is to be ascribed the great progress that has been 
made in free thought within the present century. Now, Mr. Ingersoll 
cannot be said to represent this movement any more than the white 
froth on top of the ocean wave can be said to represent the mighty 
power that sets the wave in motion. But this is the movement which 
the church must overcome if she would check the defection from her 
ranks that is daily becoming more and more alarming. And this can- 
not be done by attacking and abusing Mr. Ingersoll, who is neither 
the leader nor the representative of the movement. It can only be 
done by showing that the deductions of modern science, which lie at 
the basis of this movement, are erroneous, mistaken and untrue. 
Hence our belief that in giving Mr. Ingersoll this undue prominence, 
instead of attempting to meet the objections of a higher and far more 
influential school of thought than that which he represents, the church 
has made a mistake which will greatly injure herself without benefiting 
the truth. To attack Mr. Ingersoll and ignore Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. Darwin and their respective schools will be construed by many 
_who understand the real issues as a virtual admission of her inability 
to meet the objections raised by science and philosophy. To him, 
however, who regards a thorough discussion of all questions as essen- 
tial to their perfect understanding, the controversy raised by Mr. 
Ingersoll will not be void of interest as being another factor in the 
great sum of human energies out of which has come whatever we have 
that is good, or beautiful, or true. 


WILLIAM MYALL. 
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-JESTHETE—OR PHILISTINE. 


What esthetic is, or what Philistine, may not be defined in a 
phrase or two, howsoever well turned or epigrammatic. For, from 
the fact that philosophers and metaphysicians have never been able to 
construct any universally acceptable theory of the Beautiful, it is 
difficult either to prove the truth of one set of opinions concerning 
Art or to demonstrate the falsity of another. Nevertheless, there is 
no lack of dogmatists, and in these latter days there has arisen, 
indeed, a whole sect which arrogates to itself an infallibility in 
criticism. Its members are they who use the word “zsthetic” as an 
adjective to characterize themselves, as well as any picture, statue or 
poem that suits their peculiar views, while all else they call “ Philistine.” 

For the importation of this epithet from the German into our 
language Matthew Arnold seems to be responsible, and for its original 
meaning we need only turn to his essay on Heinrich Heine, wherein 
he says that “Philistine must have originally meant, in the minds of 
‘those who invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, unenlightened 
opponent of the chosen people or the children of the light.” 

The name now is used in an enlarged as well as in a somewhat 
perverted sense, comprehensive enough, for instance, for applicaticn 
either to one of Frith’s pictures or to the man whose aim is material 
prosperity. This aim is or should be. foreign to a child of light, 
except in so far as it will forward him in his pursuit of the Beautiful. 

It might be objected here that we are explaining the ideas of a class 
of enthusiasts whose very existence is strenuously denied by several 
English journals. But, though Mr. Du Maurier’s portraits of Maudle, 
Postlethwaite, Prigsby and the Cimabue Browns may be caricatures, 
exaggerations, the characters so bodied forth have certainly some 
basis of reality—which conclusion is drawn from the observation of 
certain phenomena visible even on this side of the water. Cis- 
Atlantic zstheticism bears about the same relation to the true London 
craze that Newport fox-hunting does to the real thing. Like Hamlét 
we are “but mad north northwest.” Still, we are bitten by the mania, 
and generally enough to furnish a topic to the periodical press, always 
so quick to chronicle any popular movement. Probably each of our 
8,816 newspapers has had something to say upon the matter, so that, 
doubtless, even the sheep-herder in the wilds of Colorado has read 
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about utterness, about arrangements in brick-red, and about hawthorn 
teapots. China worship, however, if he only knew it, was not first 
practiced in this day and generation, as one may learn from Hogarth’s 
prints—such as, for example, the ‘“ Taste in High Life in the Year 
1742.” And this was in the time of George II., a most Philistine 
reign! Clearly, the propensity to mural decoration and to pottery 
collecting is not peculiar to the zxsthetes, though it be one of the 
manifestations of their abnormal state of mind. 

According to scientific alienists, mental maladies arise from and are 
marked by certain physical disturbances, which are duly described in 
the text-books on insanity. Thus, if we may credit Mr. Du Maurier, 
confirmed zstheticism is to be known by the sufferer’s tendency to 
emaciation, woebegoneness of visage, and extreme depression of 
animal spirits; and in addition, in women, by a desire to dress like 
a figure out of Boccacio’s Decameron. Indeed, by writers upon 
insanity there is well recognized, in certain kinds of mental disease, 
an uncontrollable inclination of the patient to adorn his room with 
gewgaws—even with shreds and patches the most incongruous—a 
form of madness called chronic. 

Making no more comparisons of this sort, it does seem, in all 
seriousness, that the so-called zxsthetic movement is an unnatural 
mental state brought about by what might be called over-culture— 
or injudicious culture in a certain direction. It is a revulsion—a 
revolt against the rational, practical, perhaps rather materialistic spirit 
of the nineteenth century. In its anachronistic attempt at a neo- 
Florentine revival, and in the fatuity and mutual admiration of sundry 
of its apostles, it bears a certain likeness to the Della Cruscan epidemic 
that broke out in England eighty or ninety years ago, and which was 
subdued by the Bzviad of that stern Philistine, William Gifford. Yet, 
unlike the Della Cruscans, the zsthetes, though a motley host, can 
count among their number some men of real power—poets, painters, 
critics—who, despite their eccentricities and intemperances, have 
given the movement the vitality it possesses. The disciple usually 
goes further than the master—not always wisely; for, even if a reform 
of public taste-were desirable, there might arise some question as to 
the necessity of upsetting all the received notions of beauty in poetry, 
music or painting.. We have inherited the fruit of labor done in all 
the years before us, and a characteristic of the lover of art ought 
certainly now to be a catholicity of taste, not a medizval intolerance 
of anything but the works of one particular school or epoch. Nor 
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should the critic of 1882 be able to gain, like Goldsmith’s cognoscento, 
a reputation by praising the works of Pietro Perugino. 

The use of cant phrases and catchwords has always been common 
to fanatical fraternities and cliques of enthusiasts; thus it comes to pass 
naturally that there is an zsthetic shibboleth. Strange collocations of 
words, or words curiously strained and perverted into a new service, 
serve alike to identify the user and to show that the intensity of his 
meaning cannot be adequately expressed by the language of the 
commonplace. 

The consciousness of being one of an esoteric class is usually 
pleasing; hence the unction with which the Whistlerites speak of 
“arrangements,” “nocturnes,” and “symphonies in blue and gold.” 
While they know that to the uncultured their phraseology is non- 
sensical, to themselves it conveys an idea, very much as to a musician 
does the talk about “form and color” in the execution of a song. Yet 
what the masters and adepts understand is not always intelligible to the 
neophites of the craft. In common parlance, many of our zsthetes do 
not know what they are talking about. For it is not everyone who can 
be perceptively intense. And, though the zsthetic demonstration be a 
genuine and spontaneous wakening of the illuminati, it is to be feared 
that there is in its professors or preachers a certain element of impos- 
ture. That this is often the case in such uprisings is so familiarly 
known that it is needless to cite examples. 

Mr. Gilbert, in the opera of “ Patience,” treats zstheticism as com- 
pounded of quackery and delusion, and makes Bunthorne, soliloquiz- 
ing, avow himself an arrant humbug; but, though this may have been 
dramatically necessary, it hardly does justice to the brotherhood. 
Burne-Jones and Oscar Wilde may be fraudulent, but there can be no 
doubt as to the sincerity of Ruskin, William Morris, or even Swin- 
burne in the most carnal of his songs. The honest zsthete really 
believes that the only pursuit worth following in this world is the 
search for the Beautiful. His standards are his own withal, and he 
sometimes deems that lovely which to the multitude is repulsive. 
What he does and what he thinks are the natural outcome of his 
peculiar organization, and he cannot do or think otherwise. But his 
conduct and his creed are travestied by the quacks who imitate them 
for effect, though Philistines at heart, and by the many who know 
nothing of the matter, but desire to be in the fashion. Then there are 
the myriads of humble followers who imagine that they are but 
enlisted in an affair of wall-paper, peacock’s feathers and angular 
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furniture; in the narrowness of their view not appreciating the mag- 
nitude of the issue. 

What are the most noble and commendable of man’s works, the 
useful or the ornamental? It is nothing less than that. The question 
is one concerning which mankind has for centuries been at variance, 
and even now seems in no wise nearing an agreement. Mr. Ruskin’s 
views are very decided and very well known, and in a greater 
or less degree thousands are of his way of thinking; but, on the 
other hand, there is very little doubt but that a plebiscitum would 
by an overwhelming majority decide for the things of utility rather 
than for the things of beauty. Men of moral courage the zsthetes 
are, most certainly, for in these days, when commerce and mechanics 
are becoming honorable, and a duke may deal in coal, it requires 
as much audacity to contemn the useful arts as Socrates, that 
arch Philistine, showed when in a far different age he dared to say 
that objects not useful were not beautiful. The popular judgment of 
Athens was against him probably, perhaps as much as public opinion 
is now adverse to that school which counts affairs of taste as matters 
of the first importance. If an expression could be had of the gen- 
erality’s vague notion of zsthetics, in the unperverted meaning of the 
word, it might be found to agree very nearly with Schiller’s idea that 
wsthetic activity is a play or sport of the higher impulses. This, 
though first a poet’s intuition, may be said to have become also the 
rationalistic idea, for it has been adopted and developed by Herbert 
Spencer in his new philosophy of Evoluticn. Using James Sully’s 
presentation of Spencer’s theory: “Play or sport is defined as the 
superfluous and useless exercise of faculties that have been quiescent 
for a time, and have in this way become so ready to discharge as 
to relieve themselves by stmu/ated actions. Esthetic activities yield 
to the higher powers of perception and emotion the substituted 
exercise which play yields to the lower impulses, agreeing with play 
in not directly subserving any processes conducive to life, but being 
gratifications sought for themselves only.” A truly Philistine view 
this, as opposed to the mode of thought which makes these activities 
the serious business of life. Serious, indeed—yea solemn—must be the 
service of High Art to those votaries who love the stiff and gloomy 
Early Florentine! And happy is the lot of the uncultured who can 
take delight in the frivolities and jollities of such painters as Wilkie, 
Leslie or Mulready ! 

Admiration for pictures of every-day life is a characteristic, how- 
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ever, of only one species of Philistine. Others of the genus have 
other peculiarities, and some approach so nearly in appearance to the 
chosen people that only a trained eye can perceive the difference— 
even as none but true Parisians can discern infallibly what is or what 
is not chic. Naturally, their almost infinite variety renders any com- 
pendious description of the Philistine tribe impossible in a limited 
space; but they have one common mark~the lack of “ sweetness 
and light.” Since Matthew Arnold began to call attention to the 
woeful want in Britain of these two things desirable, there has been 
perhaps no noticeable or noted increase of. sweetness. But of light 
there is appreciably more, and the Philistines have come by their 
share of it. Though it may be that theirs, being got by industry and 
hard study, is to the natural light of the zsthetes as a gas-lamp is to a 
will-o’-the-wisp. For your true zxsthete is a transcendentalist, and, 
like ‘Hudjbras’ squire Ralpho, is guided, not by wisdom, but “by 
inward light, a way as good and easy to be understood.” He is like 
the fool in Proverbs, wiser in his own conceit than seven men who can 
render a reason. 

Philosophical induction he despises; cannot endure the thought that 
tulips or lilies have any unesthetic part to play in the economy of 
nature, and unmeasured is his contempt for Mr. Darwin, who teaches 
that the butterflies’ painted wings or the peacock’s consummate tail 
are the results of a natural process of selection, or adaptation to 
environments. Beauty for beauty’s sake is his device, and, as he so 
loathes a utilitarian or a prosaic soul, the realm of poetry might 
readily be supposed the zsthete’s special province. Yet even this his 
prerogative is trenched upon. The true poet, though he sees and 
loves all there is of beautiful on earth, is more universal in his 
sympathies than becomes the typical zsthete. Hence in the song of 
a master spirit there now and then is heard a strain Philistine. Only 
bards of the third or fourth class can be truly and consistently 
zsthetical. Keats could keep the path from which Wordsworth 
sometimes wandered, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti maintains a tone 
which Byron had not. That giant, indeed, was often also a Philistine, 
and he who denies it himself is one. As for distinctively Philistine 
versifiers, vast is their number and countless their productions. 
Choosing, as they naturally do, themes dear to the heart of average 
humanity, some of their simple lines will live long after poems more 
artistic and refined have sunk into oblivion. Not always, though, does 
even the zsthetic sense itself disdain simplicity; but, on the contrary, 
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its possessors will perchance fall into raptures over a ditty which to 
ordinary comprehension is no better than one of Mother Goose’s 
melodies. Whether the author is or is not one of the elect, makes 
all the difference imaginable. For the inner brotherhood are as 
clannish as Welchmen. But a minute, finished and complete account 
of the idiosyncracies, the likes, dislikes and particular tenets of the 
zsthete is as much beyond the scope of this article as a graphic 
description of the protean Philistine is an actual impossibility. By 
their works shall ye know them. If this class claims over that an 
abstract and intellectual superiority, possibly some showing of their 
several contributions to our welfare will serve to indicate their com- 
parative real value to society. Ruskin, Eastlake, Morris, and their 
co-workers, can certainly claim from us a debt of gratitude. To their 
doctrine and teaching we owe it that in the architecture and interior 
decoration of a house of this period we may see grace, truth, 
harmony, variety of form and color, instead of such monstrosities as 
were common not many years ago even in the dwellings of the 
instructed. They have done something more than invent a new green 
or rediscover a lost red, or bring again into vogue chairs and tables 
Jacobean; for they have made it understood how beauty may be 
given even to the humblest cottage, and have shown that things 
common need not be things unclean or abominable. 

Yet the main characteristic of the time is practicality and progress. 
The man of the nineteenth century may be willing to return to the 
furniture of the seventeenth, the pottery of the sixteenth, and the 
stained glass of the fourteenth, but it is doubtful whether he can bring 
himself again either to the manner of thought or the mode of 
locomotion of those days. Thus, the prophet who in Fors Clavigera 
cries out against the iniquity of railways and of cotton mills, is as 
great an anachronism as would be the apparition upon the Thames 
embankment of Peter the Hermit preaching another crusade. 

The leisurely, artistic, medizval handicrafts could no more supply 
our fast increasing millions with raiment and with household wares 
than could now the wains and caravels of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
carry the plenty of the teeming West to overcrowded European cities. 
If the fears of poor Malthus are proved to have been groundless, it is 
because the genius of non-zsthetic engineers and mechanicians has 
been able both figuratively and literally to remove mountains. And 
that the poor of to-day are able to live at all and be clothed in any 
wise is due to the distance-destroying, labor-saving, wealth-producing 
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inventions of men probably too much occupied with the Practical 
to possess a right perception or appreciation of the }eautiful. 

Blazing coal-gas and the voltaic arch may not y :ld a light as soft 
and pleasant as that of waxen tapers or of alabaster lamps, but the 
world’s work requires them. The world, too, honors so much those 
who add to its material resources that possibly Bessemer or Siemens 
may leave behind them monuments moré enduring than any canvas 
of our pre-Raphaelite school. Still, this is a complex age, and many- 
sided must the critic be who will do full justice to either Aésthete or 


Philistine. 
ABBOTT FOSTER. 





A VISIT TO SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 


[The writer has had many opportunities of knowing how widespread an interest is felt in 
the personal life of Sir William Herschel and of his devoted friend and sister Carolina. The 
memoir of Carolina Herschel found many readers, and it was valued, not only for the views 
it afforded of the astronomical activity of that unique household, but on account of the 
insight it gave into two most remarkable lives. The life of William Herschel -was that 
of the ideal astronomer; for forty years he lived in his observatory, never leaving it when 
any progress could be made in his chosen work of finding out the construction of the 
heavens; and his faithful assistant in all these labors presents an example of pure and 
devoted friendship almost without a parallel. 

In collecting the material for my Life of Sir William Herschel, I examined every source 
of information known to me, and reviewed the biographical memoirs of the period in the 
hope of finding some of those details of Herschel’s daily life which are so necessary in 
forming an adequate idea of a man’s intimate personal character. I was fortunate in finding 
many such, especially in the journals of Madame D’Arblay and the letters of the poet 
Campbell to his friend Alison, the historian. Since that time I have obtained, through the 
kindness of a friend in England, a most charming view of the Herschel interior, and I 
venture to present it here. It is translated from the French of M. Faujas Saint-Fond 
(Travels in England, Scotland, etc.). It relates to the period of Herschel’s greatest activity, 
and gives a most vivid picture of those solitary nights of minding the heavens which are 
illuminated by so many discoveries. —-EDWARD S. HOLDEN.] 


HE house in which Mr. Herschel makes his observations stands 
at one end of the forest of Windsor, and is about twenty miles 
distant from the house of Sir Joseph Banks; but, with good horses and 
in an English chaise, the journey may be performed in three hours. 
* * * a * * a 
I arrived at Mr. Herschel’s house about ten o’clock. I entered, by 
a staircase, into a room which was decorated with maps, instruments 
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of astronomy or natural philosophy, spheres, celestial globes, and a 
large harpsichord. Instead of the master of the house, I observed, in 
a window at the farther end of the room, a young lady seated at a 
table, which was surrounded with several lights. She had a large 
book open before her, a pen in her hand, and directed her attention 
alternately to the hands of a pendulum clock and the index of another 
instrument placed beside her, the use of which I did not know; she 
afterwards noted down her observations. 

I approached softly, on tiptoe, that I might not disturb a labor 
which seemed to engage all the attention of her who was engaged in 
it; and, having got close behind her without being observed, I found 
that the book she consulted was the Astronomical Atlas of Flamsted, 
and that, after looking at the indexes of both the instruments, she 
marked, upon a large manuscript chart, points which appeared to me 
to indicate stars. 

This employment, the hour of the night, the youth of the fair 
student, and the profound silence which prevailed, interested me 
greatly. At last she turned round her head accidentally, and dis- 
covered how much I was afraid to disturb her. She rose suddenly, 
and told me she was very sorry I had not informed her of my arrival, 
that she was engaged in following and recording the observations of 
her brother, who expected me, and who, in order that he might not 
lose the precious opportunity of so fine a night, was then busy in his 
observatory. 

“My brother,” said Miss Carolina Herschel, “ has been studying 
these two hours; I do all I can to assist him here. That pendulum 
marks the time, and this instrument, the index of which communicates 
by strings with his telescopes, informs me, by signs which we have 
agreed upon, of whatever he observes. I mark upon that large chart 
the stars which he enumerates or discovers in particular constellations 
or even in the most distant parts of the sky.” 

Mr. Herschel’s observatory, to which I repaired some moments 
after, is not built on an eminence, nor on the top of a house; he has 
preferred placing it on a verdant plain, where the wind is not so likely 
to shake his instruments, and which is sufficiently extensive to permit 
all the motions such large machines require. His telescopes are 
elevated in the air, and mounted in a most simple and ingenious 
manner. A young man is placed in a kind of chamber below, who, 
by means of machinery, turns the telescope and the observer together 
in a circle, with a gradual motion corresponding to that of the earth. 
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Thus, the reflection of the star observed is retained on the metallic 
mirror. 

These large machines are, besides, constructed with that precision, 
solidity and care which renders them capable of bearing the intem- 
perateness of the air, and the mirrors are so disposed that they can 
be taken out and replaced at pleasure, with the greatest facility, 
notwithstanding they are of considerable weight. 

Here I saw that ever-memorable telescope with which the eighth 
planet was discovered. Mr. Herschel gave to it the name of the 
King of Great Britain, and called it Georgium Sidus. But all 
astronomers, actuated by a feeling of general gratitude, have with one 
unanimous voice unbaptized it and given it the name of the Planet of 
Herschel. ! 

This telescope, with which I had the pleasure of making observa- 
tions during two hours, is only seven feet long and six inches (six 
lines) in diameter. Mr. Herschel assured me that he had made more 
than one hundred and forty mirrors with his own hands before he 
reached that degree of perfection to which he at last brought them. 
A telescope of five feet in length is placed beside this one. 

This celebrated astronomer has not confined the size of his tele- 
scopes to the last measure; there are two others, which are twenty 
feet long, mounted on large standards rising above the house. The 
diameter of one of these telescopes is eighteen and three-fourths 
inches, and the mirror weighs one hundred and fifty pounds. 

As these superb instruments are of the Newtonian kind, which 
require the observer to be beside the object-glass, Mr. Herschel 
has constructed an apparatus of ingenious mechanism by which the 
further end of the telescope can be reached with ease and safety. 
There the observer finds a turning-chair so disposed as to enable him 
to sit at his ease and follow the course of the stars. A domestic, 
placed below the telescope, by means of an ingenious combination 
moves it softly and gradually along with the observer and all the 
apparatus. Thus William Herschel has been enabled to discover 
distinctly those innumerable stars which form the most pale and 
distant part of the galaxy. 

With these instruments he has been enabled to observe that multi- 

La Place, in his learned work, the ‘‘ Exposition of the World,” calls this planet Uranus. 
My correspondence with the members of the Royal Society of London having been 
suspended since the commencement of the war, I am ignorant of the reason of this change; 


but I presume that it is owing to the modesty of Mr. Herschel, who has doubtless refused 
an homage so justly and so universally paid to him by the learned world. 
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tude of double stars, as well as so many nebulz, with respect to 
which astronomers had only vague and uncertain notions; with them, 
too, he has undertaken to count the stars of the sky, and has made 
most astonishing discoveries. 

Placed at the upper end of his telescope, when the indefatigable 
astronomer discovers in the most desert parts of the sky a nebula, or 
a star of the least magnitude, invisible to the naked eye, he informs 
his sister of it by means of a string which communicates with the 
room where she sits; upon the signal being given, the sister opens the 
window, and the brother asks her whatever information he wants. 
Miss Carolina Herschel, after consulting the manuscript tables before 
her, replies, “ Brother, search near the star Gamma Orion,” or any 
other constellation which she has occasion to name. She then shuts 
the window and returns to her employment. 

* * * * * * * 

We commenced our observations with the Milky Way. The tele- 
scope of twenty feet discovered to us, in the palest and most distant 
part of the heavens, an immense number of bright stars, quite distinct 
and separate from each other. 

Mr. Herschel then directed the instrument to the star in the foot of 
the Goat, which emitted so strong a light as to affect the eye. On 
making its light fall upon a paper written in small characters we could 
discern and count the lines with ease. It is curious thus to distinguish 
objects by the glimmering of a star—that is, a sun—many hundreds 
of millions of miles removed from the confines of our system. The 
double stars, which are not visible with the most powerful achromatic 
glasses, appear separate and very distinct when viewed with the tele- 
scope of twenty feet long. 

Mr. Herschel made me observe the nebula of M. Messier at first 
with the telescope of seven feet—that is, with the one which served 
to discover the planet. These little specks appear still nebulous 
with that instrument, and one perceives only a feeble and obscure 
glimmering. But the telescope of twenty feet permits one no longer 
to doubt that they are clusters of stars, which appear confused only 
from their immense distance; by this telescope they are found to be 
perfectly distinct. Mr. Herschel requested me to direct my principal 
attention to the stars which he was the first to discover to be of 
different colors from each other, and among which some are seen that 
border on blue, others on orange, and several on a bluish color. 

It is certainly neither to an optical illusion nor to the effect of the 
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mirrors and lenses which Mr. Herschel uses that he ought to attribute 
this difference of color. I started every possible objection upon the 
subject; but the learned observer always answered them by facts to 
which it would be unreasonable to reply. Thus, for example, he 
repeatedly directed the telescope to two double stars of pretty nearly 
the same magnitude, and separated from each other by a small interval 
only—that is, small in appearance, for the interval must be immense 
if we consider the distance from the earth. Both were of the same 
color, and emitted the common white light of the stars. On directing 
the same telescope immediately after to other double stars near them, 
the one appeared to be evidently blue and the other of a silver color. 
The blue was in some instances on the right, and in others on the left. 
I saw also some single stars of a blue appearance, several of a bluish 
white, and others of an orange color. Mr. Herschel said to me, with 
much modesty, that this discovery was not of very great merit, since 
it was easy to make it without recurring to large telescopes, achromatic 
ones with large object-glasses being sufficient to discover the colored 
stars above mentioned. 

The observations, however, of Mr. Herschel were at first disputed, 
for it is much easier to deny than to examine. But they were soon 
confirmed, as they deserved to be, by the astronomers of Germany 
and of Italy, and by MM. De Cassini, Mechain, and others, of the 
Observatory of Paris. 

Mr. Herschel showed me a pretty large work on the stars, which 
he designs to publish as soon as it is brought to a conclusion. He 
has confirmed, what has been long since observed, that several stars, 
distinctly marked in the ancient catalogues, and of which some even 
are laid down in the celestial atlas of Flamsted, have entirely dis- 
appeared. It is thus probable that there sometimes happen great 
revolutions and terrible catastrophes in several parts of the system 
of the universe, since, if the stars were suns, their extinction must 
have annihilated. the organized beings who existed on the planets 
which they illuminated. , 

Jupiter, viewed with the telescope of twenty feet, appears much 
larger than the full moon. His parallel belts are very distinct, and 
his satellites are of a truly astonishing magnitude. 

On directing the same telescope toward Saturn we saw the ring in 
the most distinct manner, and also the shadow which it projected on 
the body of that immense and singular planet. Mr. Herschel showed 
me the sky and even several stars in the interval between the mov- 
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able ring and the planet.' By means of some luminous points which 
are remarked in the ring he was enabled to discover that this solid 
circle has a rotation from west to east in the same manner with the 
other planets of our system. 

The micrometer which Mr. Herschel uses is composed simply of 
two threads of silk, very fine, well stretched and parallel, which may 
be moved to a greater or shorter distance at pleasure. The instrument 
of parallel threads was known before, but this acute observer has 
perfected it by finding an easy method of turning one thread over the 
other at pleasure, so that on placing them in the telescope he can 
take angles with the minutest precision. 

The inventor of such large telescopes is far from having confined 
himself to those of twenty feet long. He was engaged in making the 
necessary preparations to construct one of forty feet in length, and of 
a proportional diameter. 

Mr. Herschel’s intention in constructing telescopes of this great 
size is not so much to magnify the object as to obtain, by the aid of 
mirrors of such vast field, a more considerable quantity of light. This 
project is new and excellent. He told me that he expected to 
encounter great difficulties in carrying to perfection a telescope of 
that diameter and such weight (mirror four feet diameter, weight 2,000 
pounds, whole apparatus 40,000 pounds weight), but that he, at the 
same time, expected such great effects from it that nothing should be 
capable of discouraging his progress. 

I remained until daylight in that astonishing observatory, ‘con- 
stantly occupied in traveling the heavens with a guide whose 
boundless complaisance was never wearied by my ignorance and the 
importunity of my questions. I passed about seven hours, without 
intermission, there observing the stars. * * * That delightful 
night appeared no more than a dream to me, and seemed to last only 
a few instants, but the remembrance of it is indelible; and the grateful 
recollection of the kindness with which Mr. Herschel.and his interest- 
ing sister condescended to receive me will never be erased from my 
heart. 


tIt is hardly necessary to say that here M. Saint-Fond has not quite understood the 
explanations given him. 
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“SOCIOLOGY” AND THE LAND QUESTION. 


N the November Princeton, in an able article on “Sociology,” 

Professor Sumner, of Yale, pays his respects to a number of 
opinions on social subjects, to the whole group of which he attaches, 
without discrimination, the question-begging epithets of “ utopian,” 
“sentimental” and “ socialistic.” With some of those opinions we 
are in no wise concerned; but there is one among them on behalf of 
which we beg to suggest some distinctions “by way of motion in 
arrest of judgment.” 

The opinion for which we venture thus to ask a further hearing 
before final sentence be pronounced against it, is one which may be 
said rather to constitute the principle, or reason, of several different 
schemes of proposed reform than to consist of any one of those 
schemes in particular in concrete detail. The question, therefore, is 
not whether this or that proposed practical embodiment of the princi- 
ple referred to is proper, practicable, or likely to prove efficient, but, 
on the contrary, whether the zdea upon which all these are based is 
or is not itself shown by Professor Sumner’s arguments to be a wholly 
mistaken one, or one at least which cannot properly be allowed to 
shape our policy. It is not certain proposed means for achieving the 
end aimed at which our essayist has so powerfully attacked; it is the 
end itself of which he seems to wash his hands, intimating (if we 
understand him) that he really would rather not have it, thank you, 
even if he could. 

But this same end, so scornfully disapproved by this bright partic- 
ular professor, has (as we shall see) been quite as distinctly approved 
by other professors of considerable eminence, as well as by certain 
stars of the first magnitude in the sociological heavens. It is this 
“disagreement of the doctors ”—not to put too fine a point upon it— 
which emboldens laymen to ask a question or two, and even (provis- 
ionally) to take sides with John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Emile 
de Lavelaye, Alfred R. Wallace, Henry George, Simon Newcomb, 
Sheldon Amos, and the Westminster Review,! upon the point at 
issue. 

What that point is we will now attempt to state. 

The notion, then, has been broached, and elaborately maintained, 
that the acquisition by any limited class in the community, of the 


1 See the leading article, October, 1881. 
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right to receive the ground-rent of land, is a wholly deplorable occur- 
rence, as being at once unnecessary, useless and intensely mischievous. 
Unnecessary, because, so far from being unavoidable, it occurs and 
can occur only to the extent that positive law lends to it its sanction. 
Useless, in that, instead of serving (as does the individual’s right to 
the wages of his labor and the income of his capital) to maintain a 
just and inspiring relation between personal desert and personal 
reward, the private appropriation of the ground-rent of land tends 
in the opposite direction, ultimately even reversing that relation. 
Intensely mischievous, finally, in that it imposes on the people a 
forced tribute, which absorbs in the long run the bulk of industrial 
gains, and “reduces to a minimum” the rates of both interest and 
wages. 

Those holding this opinion not unnaturally desire (if it be practicable 
by proper means) to prevent this mischievous, useless, unnecessary 
acquisition by a limited portion of the people of the right to receive 
the ground-rent of land. How it is to be prevented, if at all, is a 
point on which opinions differ. Here, however, as already stated, the 
means are not in question, the issue raised by Professor Sumner being 
the much more radical one whether there is, in fact, any occasion 
whatever for aiming at the object by any means at all. 

His argument, at least in its bearing upon the particular doctrine 
here in question, may, we think, be fairly summed up in the following 
propositions : 

I. That Sociology is not yet sufficiently developed to enable us to 
prescribe intelligently the course to be adopted for the promotion of 
the general welfare. 

II. That the complaints made against the institution of private 
property in rent are complaints “which are really to be made against 
the author of the universe for the hardships which man has to endure 
in his struggle with nature.” 

III. That “if we should try, by any measures of arbitrary inter- 
ference and relief, to relieve the victims of social pressure from the 
calamity of their position, we should only offer premiums to folly and 
vice and extend them further.” 

IV. That “ private-property in land is an institution which has been 
developed in the most direct and legitimate manner,” so that to give 
it up “is to turn away from advance, and is to retrograde.” 

Let us now take each of these in turn, and try to ascertain how far 
it really tells against the opinion above set forth : 
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I. First, then, let us see what there is in the argument which Pro- 
fessor Sumner bases on our ignorance of “ Sociology.” 

Now, as to this we have not the slightest intention of disputing 
with him as to the exact degree of crudity still exhibited in this 
science, in spite of his own and his colleagues’ distinguished labors. 
We are willing to assume, for the purposes of this argument, that the 
case in this respect is quite as black as he paints it. Our doubt is not 
of the fact which he alleges, but of the application he would make of 
it—the implication which he thinks it has. We will admit it to be liter- 
ally true that Sociology is not yet sufficiently developed to enable men 
to prescribe intelligently the course to be adopted for the promotion 
of the public good. Very well; but does this imply that upon the 
land question we must adopt Professor Sumner’s view, as opposed to 
that of the many eminent men who disagree with him? We really 
do not see that it does at all. With all respect, we confess to a sus- 
picion that in assuming such a position he has been guilty of insist- 
ing on scientific certainty, as a s¢ve gua non to action, in a case in 
which he himself claims that no such certainty can be had, but in 
which, nevertheless, some action must be had. For we take it to be 
quite undeniable that the present is one of those cases in which one 
cannot help but choose, in conduct, however much the want of data 
or of the ability to marshal them may compel the scientific judgment 
to remain suspended awaiting the attainment of further light. There 
is no such thing as not acting upon this question, any more than there 
is any middle ground between acceptance and rejection of that religion 
whose founder said, ‘‘ He who is not with me is against me.” With 
reference to that religion, men have urged their obvious incapacity, 
under the circumstances, to attain to any scientifically accurate and 
certain judgment upon the question involved; but, as Mr. Gladstone 
some time ago pointed out, the claims of the doctrine are such that to 
postpone acceptance of them is itself rejection of them according to 
theirterms. This illustrates the kind of logical “‘demurrer” we wish to 
interpose. For it seems very clear to us that men cannot help being 
and acting either for or against the private appropriation of the ground- 
rent of land. If Professor Sumner has any doubt of this, let him ask 
himself what would happen, with reference to this, if to-morrow society 
were to announce in some authentic way that it would no longer take 
sides upon the question—no longer hold itself ready to appeal to Mr. 
Gladstone’s “resources of civilization” in support of individual rights 
to rent. Surely, it is idle to ignore the fact that after all is said and 
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done the private ownership of the ground-rent of land rests exclu- 
sively on positive human law. Professor Sumner may be right in his 
approval of the policy of that law; but the question is at any rate a 
question of policy, and whether the one or the other school has the 
correct opinion thereon is a point we must decide as best we can 
without letting the backwardness of the science of “Sociology” lead 
us into giving him the benefit of the doubt. It is only in so far as 
he has knowledge that his opinion should have weight; by emphati- 
cally asserting ignorance he becomes a Prospero without his wand, a 
Socrates without his damon. 

The measures we might attempt with the best of motives, urges 
Professor Sumner, may, for all we can now tell, prove to have been 
unwisely chosen, and become the source of incalculable mischief. Un- 
questionably, they may. Sut so, too, may the alternative programme 
which he favors. The question is, which of the two views has 
now the greater probability in its favor, according to our present 
light. That we have not the full noonday light of science to show 
us the true path, by no means relieves us from the necessity of pick- 
ing out our way somehow, though only by the light of the poor little 
lanterns at our command. In point of fact, several of the ablest and 
most learned thinkers in the world claim that the private appropria- 
tion of the ground-rent of land, gratuitously and greatly aggravates for 
the people the really natural and unavoidable difficulties of existence. 
Professor Sumner believes they are in error, and he has now at last 
presented, with his own characteristic force, certain arguments to sup- 
port his view; those arguments must be dealt with on their merits, 
and will, no doubt, exert their due share of influence upon the public 
mind. What we emphatically protest against is the attempt of one of 
the physicians in the case to insist on Azs prescription being followed, 
not only because he has reasons to recommend it, but also, forsooth ! 
because the science of medicine ts in a very backward state! 

What though it be true that “to err in prescribing for a society is 
to set in operation injurious forces which extend, ramify and multiply 
their effects in ever-new combinations throughout an _ indefinite 
future”! It is for this very reason that we are so unwilling to 
acquiesce in Professor Sumner’s erroneous prescription in the par- 
ticular mentioned. 

“It cannot pay,” he tells us, “to experiment with a society, because 
the society does not die and can afford to wait.” It happens, however, 
that some societies have died, and, moreover, the cause of death has 
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been said to be this very cancer of land monopoly: “ Latifundia 
terdidere Italiam.” But, waiving this for the argument’s sake, the 
point remains that to uphold the private appropriation of rent is as 
much “experimenting with a society” as would be the alternative 
policy; and, as one or the other “experiment” must be tried, the 
general warning against experimenting can have no proper influence 
in deciding the question wich alternative ‘we should adopt. 

This whole attempt to claim for one of two contending views the 
benefit of the doubt arising from the imperfect development of the 
science bearing upon the point savors very strongly of the fallacy 
occasionally indulged in by theologians of a certain school. “Our 
finite intelligence,” such a person will proclaim, “is notoriously inca- 
pable of infallibly deciding the tremendous problems of which theology 
treats; ergo, it is only those who are inspired by a wicked and silly 
‘pride of intellect,’ who will hesitate to adopt once for all our solutions 
of these problems!” So much for Professor Sumner’s first position. 

II. We come now to his second argument, which, if we are not 
mistaken, is to be deemed the fiéce de resistance. That argument, 
as already stated, is the following: That the complaints made against 
the institution of private property in rent are “complaints which are 
really to be made, if at all, against the author of the universe for the 
hardships which man has to endure in his struggle with nature.” 

Now, if this is true, the opponents of the “institution” are at once 
very properly put out of court under the following unquestionably 
just sentence of Professor Sumner: “If a man comes forward with 
any grievance against the order of society, so far as this is shaped 
by human agency, he must have patient hearing and full redress; but, 
if he addresses a demand to society for relief from the hardships of 
life, he asks simply that somebody else should get his living for him. 
In that case he ought to be left to find out his error from hard 
experience.” So far from protesting against this, we only wish that 
it were far more certain than it is that the preposterous complainant 
thus referred to will, when “left to find out his error from hard 
experience,” quietly consent to stay left (so to speak), instead of 
insisting, as he is sometimes ill-mannered enough to do, on sharing 
his “hard experience” with his betters. 

But is it true that the complaints we make against the private 
ownership of rent “ought really to be made, if at all, against the 
author of the universe for the hardships which man has to endure in 
his struggle with nature”? Let us see. 

18 
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What grounds has Professor Sumner for asserting that our grievance 
is not one “against the order of society, so far as this ts shaped by 
human agency”? Does he mean that, in his opinion, the present 
“order of society”’ has come to include the private monopoly of rent 
otherwise than through the shaping operation of “human agency”? 
Or, is his meaning this, that the evils which we charge to the private 
ownership of rent are not really due to it, but to some other cause or 
causes, in respect of which “the order of society” is not “shaped by 
human agency”? One or both of these he must have meant, for, if 
the evils complained of ave in fact due to the private ownership of 
rent, and this institution zs itself one in respect of which the order of 
society is shaped by human agency, it follows that Professor Sumner is 
mistaken in supposing that our grievance is not one against the order 
of society in a respect in which this (order) is shaped by human 
agency. 

In point of fact, however, he does base his view (at least appar- 
ently) upon both grounds, so that, “scholar” though he be, we 
cannot claim to have so soon and easily “‘mated” him. On the 
contrary, we will now be compelled to examine each of his grounds 
in turn. 

We are not, we admit, altogether clear that he really meant to com- 
mit himself to the position that, in respect of the private appropriation 
of the rent of land, the present order of society has not been shaped 
by human agency. Seriously to claim that private property in rent— 
an institution notoriously needing to be continuously propped up by 
bayonets and clubs—is a natural phenomenon, in the sense in which 
gravitation and the seasons are natural phenomena, really seems almost 
too suggestive of that famous dictum of another oracle, that “ reading 
and writing come by nature.” Nevertheless, it is not for us to draw 
the line for such eminent authorities between possible opinions and 
impossible opinions ; and if, as we say, we cannot positively ascribe— 
we had almost said zpute—to Professor Sumner the opinion now in 
question, we are not, on the other hand, fully at liberty to assume that 
he does not hold it. He does not categorically state it, it is true; but 
(if we are to judge by our own experience) his article somehow 
suggests it, at least as a vague background for his position. One 
passage, indeed, in‘the essay seems almost to compel a choice between 
this impression and the equally ungracious one that our critic has 
wholly and quite inexcusably misapprehended the opinion he criti- 
cizes. After stating—what we do not dispute—that an (erroneous) 
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“assumption which underlies almost all discussion of social topics is 
that we men need only make up our minds what kind of a society we 
want to have, and that then we can devise means for calling that 
society into existence,” our author illustrates the point by saying, 
that (among other things) “it is believed ¢hat rent on land can be abol- 
ished if it is not thought expedient to have it.” Now, 2 one sense of 
the terms employed, this alleged “belief” is clearly absurd, and its exist- 
ence would well have instanced the “assumption” mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Sumner. In that sense “rent on land” would mean the excess 
or “margin” in the product of the more productive lands in use over 
that of lands yielding so little that its cultivators cannot afford to pay 
anything at all for the privilege of using it; and “to abolish” rent 
would mean ¢o prevent the existence of such excess or margin! The 
trouble is that in this sense, in which it is absurd, the alleged “ belief” 
is a mental foundling for which the professor would be very hard 
pushed to find a parent. We confidently challenge the production of 
a single school or author entertaining any such belief. What ¢s 
“believed” by a large and growing school of thinkers upon the sub- 
ject is that the monopolization of “rent” by any class short of the whole 
people bot can and should be “abolished.” Let “rent” exist, by all 
means, in that sense of the word in which it stands for so much wealth; 
all that anybody asks is that the benefits of its existence shall not be 
unjustly monopolized by any limited part of the community. 

Unless, therefore, Professor Sumner has very seriously misappre- 
hended his opponents, the passage quoted seems to assume that even in 
this latter sense (in which alone it is really held) the “ belief” he men- 
tions is absurd. But, if this is what he means, we think he is clearly 
wrong. The distribution of wealth, as distinguished from its production, 
says John Stuart Mill, “is a matter of human institution solely. The 
things once there, mankind individually or collectively can do with them 
as they like. They can place them at the disposal of whomsoever they 
please and on whatever terms. Further, in the social state, in every 
state except total solitude, any disposal whatever of them can only 
take place by the consent of society, or rather of those who dispose of 
its active force. Even what a person has produced by his individual 
toil, unaided by any one, he cannot keep unless by the permission of 
society. Not only can society take it from him, but individuals could 
and would take it from him if society only remained /assive, if it did 
not either interfere ex masse or employ and pay people for the pur- 
pose of preventing him from being disturbed in the possession. The 
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distribution of wealth, therefore, depends on the laws and customs of 
society. The rules by which it is determined are what the opinions 
and feelings of the ruling portion of the community make them, and 
are very different in different ages and countries, and might be still 
more different if mankind so chose.” And Herbert Spencer says that 
“this doctrine that men are equally entitled to the use of the earth is 
consistent with the highest state of civilization, may be carried out 
without involving a°community of goods, and need cause no very seri- 
tous revolution in existing arrangements. The change required would 
simply be a change of landlords. Separate ownerships would merge 
in the joint-stock ownership of the public. Instead of being in the 
possession of individuals, the country would be held by the great cor- 
porate body—society. Instead of leasing his acres from an isolated 
proprietor, the farmer would lease them from the nation. Instead of 
paying his rent to the agent of Sir John or His Grace, he would pay it 
to an agent or deputy-agent of the community. Stewards would be 
public officials instead of private ones, and tenancy the only land 
tenure.” 

We cannot but reject, then—whether Professor Sumner really 
meant to assume it or not—the notion that the institution of private 
property in rent is not one in respect of which the order of society has 
been shaped by human agency. In the words of Professor Simon 
Newcomb: “It is well known that (certain natural) materials and 
agencies, as fast as they become available, are in the main appro- 
priated by individuals, through the agency or consent of government, 
and are then held as private property. Such is the case with the 
soil and the minerals beneath it. The owners of this property 
charge as much for the use of it as if it were their own creation, 
and not that of nature. The price thus charged, termed ‘rent’ 
by the English economists, necessarily increases with the increase of 
population.” 

Let us now examine, in its turn, Professor Sumner’s other ground 
for his position—the ground, namely (as already stated), that the evils 
which we charge to the private ownership of rent are not really due 
to it, but to sonie other cause or causes, in respect of which the order 
of society is not shaped by human agency. 

‘His argument in support of this is at any rate clear and simple, 
and the presentation now to be made of it claims the honor of having 
- been taken bodily from his text. 

“The increase of population goes on according to biological laws, 
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which are capable of multiplying the species beyond any assignable 
limits, so that the number to be provided for steadily advances, and 
the status of ease and abundance gives way to a status of want and 
constraint.” ‘On the side of the land also stands the law of the 
diminishing return as a limitation. More labor gets more from the 
land, but not proportionately more. Hence, if more men are to be 
supported, there is need, not of a proportionate increase of labor, but 
of a disproportionate increase of labor. The law of population, there- 
fore, combined with the law of the diminishing return, constitutes the 
great underlying condition of society.” Finally, “Let him who desires 
to study social phenomena first learn the transcendental importance 
for the whole social organization, industrial, political, and civil, of the 
ratio of population to land.” 

Such, then, is his argument. The point to be proved being that the 
evils in view of which certain “socialists and sentimentalists ” deplore 
the monopolization of the land by a limited portion of the people are 
not really due at a// to such monopolization, how does the learned 
reviewer proceed to prove it? Why, by solemnly assuring us that 
the increase of population taking place, as it does, subject to “the 
law of the diminishing return,” has caused “the status of ease and 
abundance to give way to a status of want and constraint”! We 
confess, however, that to our minds this seems very far from conclu- 
sive. We do not mean, simply, that the allegation thus brought for- 
ward by Professor Sumner has been elaborately and at least plausibly 
controverted, to Professor Sumner’s knowledge, by no less persuasive 
and widely-read a writer than Henry George; so that, for the general 
public, at any rate, what was called for from Professor Sumner in 
this connection was rather a pointing out of the fallacies in this and 
other recent attacks upon the Malthusian dogma than the arbitrary 
and oracular reassertion of that dogma, as if it were a self-evident 
proposition fit to serve as a sort of sociological axiom and major 
premiss. But, waiving this for the sake of the argument, and 
admitting it to be literally true that the increase of population as 
in point of fact a/ready appreciably reduced the proportion borne 
by the obtainable wealth to the number of those who are to share 
it—admitting this, we say, 7¢ still does not follow (if the professor 
will permit us to say so) that “the monopolization of the land by a 
limited portion of the people” has not ALSO contributed—and that 
largely—to the grand total of misery and privation under which 
large classes of the people groan and perish. To point out one 
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cause of the evils complained of, is not to disprove the ability of 
other causes to increase, to aggravate, to intensify those evils. ‘What 
makes more noise than a pig under a gate”? asks an old conun- 
drum; and the answer is, “ 7wo pigs under a gate.” So now, when 
the question is, What causes more distress than Professor Sumner’s 
“great underlying condition of society” ? we cannot but answer, ¢hat 
condition, plus the monopolization of the land, or war, or waste, or bad 
seasons, or the million and one things whose tendency is to destroy 
wealth or to prevent its attainment or its enjoyment by those whose 
“distress” is in question. 

Just look at the position for one moment. Certain persons, including 
some whose opinions Professor Sumner would admit to have a certain 
degree of weight, believe that, by allowing the private appropriation 
of the land, society has but sold its birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and uselessly and unnecessarily assumed the burden of paying tribute 
to a certain limited class as a condition precedent to being allowed to 
labor and to live. Inasmuch as land is an-absolutely indispensable 
condition of human life, and is fixed in amount (especially as respects 
land available for a given purpose at a given time), while, on the 
other hand, the demand for it increases with that very growth of 
population upon which Professor Sumner harps, its ownership comes 
to constitute a monopoly, and the rent exacted for it becomes a 
monopoly price. Its exaction reduces by so much the amount of 
each year’s production available for rewarding capital and labor (the 
only meritorious factors of production). Professors Fawcett and 
Cairnes have pointed out that neither wages nor profits have 
advanced, during the last hundred years, at all in proportion to 
the marvelous increase in the productiveness of industry during that 
time; and Professor Cairnes has expressly accounted for this singular 
phenomenon by pointing out that the gain has gone “to swell that 
fund which is ever growing, even while its proprietors sleep—the 
rent-roll of the owners of the soil.” As the Westminster Review has 
put it (October, 1881,): “Personal proprietorship of land provides 
the greatest wealth for the smaller number, and the greatest poverty 
for the greater number.” 

Such, in brief outline, is the position of this particular school of 
“socialists and sentimentalists.” Professor Sumner’s point against it is 
that there exists a wholly distinct cause—i. ¢., the growth of popula- 
tion, combined with the law of the diminishing return—wich reduces 
the proportion borne by the total wealth to the total population. He 
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seems to think that that proportion alone is of any importance, and 
that shat being given, it matters nothing how the wealth which does 
exist is distributed among the various portions of the overgrown 
population. It is the old statistician’s fallacy of thinking only of 
“averages,” and overlooking the differences existing between the real 
items. If the “per capita” share cannot be prevented from becoming 
unsatisfactory—owing to practically irreststible natural causes—then, 
our learned critic thinks, there is an end of the matter, and it is 
“sentimental” and “socialistic” to protest against any law or institu- 
tion, on the ground that it tends unjustly to impoverish certain classes 
still further. From this decision we unhesitatingly appeal. We 
distinctly claim that, over and above the importance of having a large 
production in proportion to population, it is furthermore of very great 
importance to have the total, such as it is—nay, a// the more when it 
is too small—distributed in the proportions which justice and policy 
require. We claim that an improper distribution causes the con- 
gestion of certain parts of the social organism and atrophy of others, 
and besides infinite other mischiefs, direct and indirect, reacts 
injuriously upon production itself. The professor may be able to 
prove that we are wrong in these beliefs, and that there is nothing 
the matter with distribution; but that, at any rate, is the question for 
debate, and he does not settle it by insisting that the average wealth 
is inevitably reduced through the operation of “a great underlying 
condition of society.” For that may be very true, and yet leave it 
also true that other, and perhaps preventible, causes are aggravating 
the evil. To illustrate: It is well known that the natural growth and 
the development of a human body irresistibly bring the latter into a 
condition in which, in place of the plasticity of life, one part after 
another exhibits the rigidity of death, and, finally, all the parts are 
rigid together. According to the logic of this argument of Professor 
Sumner’s this fact should convict of futility and sentimentalism all 
attempts to prevent or to cure disease, or to avoid accidents threaten- 
ing life or limb. But it is plain that, though death is surely brought 
upon us by the very processes of human life, it is, nevertheless, quite 
permissible to take precautions against accidents and disease likely to 
precipitate matters or to impair the health while life still continues. 
And equally plain is it (we submit) that the mischievous tendency of 
“the growth of population, combined with the law of the diminishing 
return,” in no wise disproves the capacity of a vicious distribution to 
work very considerable mischiefs of its own. 
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We venture, therefore, to dismiss Professor Sumner’s second argu- 
ment with the following quotation from Professor Clifford: 

“The laws of political economy are (it is true) as rigid as those of 
gravitation; wealth distributes itself as surely as water finds its level. 
But the use we have to make of the laws of gravitation is not to sit 
down and cry ‘Kismet!’ to the flowing stream, but to construct irri- 
gation works. And the use which the Republic must make of the 
laws of sociology is fo rationally organize society for the training of 
the best citizens.” 

III. We come now to Professor Sumner’s argument to the effect 
that any alleviation, by artificial means, of the severity of the struggle 
for existence would be demoralizing and incompatible with the most 
desirable development, both of society, the organism, and of indi- 
viduals, its component units. 

“If we should try,” he says, “by any measures of arbitrary inter- 
ference and relief, to relieve the victims of social pressure from the 
calamity of their position, we should only offer premiums to folly and 
vice and extend them further.” 

Now, as to this, we think that there is a distinction to be drawn. 
We are as firmly convinced as Professor Sumner that “‘ Communism ” 
—the common ownership of ALL property—would be the fatal Scylla 
of economic organization. For, by so guaranteeing to each, though 
never so indolent or inefficient, an equal share with all the rest in the 
‘results of production, such a system would prove intensely demoraliz- 
ing, and rapidly lead either to its own suppression or to industrial 
degeneration and gross injustice, misery and contention. Unquestion- 
ably, economic merit should be allowed to tell; superior usefulness 
not only in fact deserves, but cannot prudently be denied, a resulting 
reward, proportioned to the degree in which it ts superior. “ Any 
arrangements,” says Herbert Spencer, “ which 77 a considerable degree 
prevent superiority from profiting by the rewards of superiority, or 
shield inferiority from the evils it entailk—any arrangements which 
tend to make it as well to be inferior as to be superior, are arrange- 
ments diametrically opposed to the progress of organization and the 
reaching of a higher life.” -, 

All this is perfectly clear. But then, on the other hand, it is no less 
clear that the principle stated is true and valuable only within its 
proper limits, and cannot, without danger and error, be extended or 
misapplied. That superiority should not earn any but the average 
reward, may be impolitic and unjust; but this is far from saying that 
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we should fly to the opposite extreme, and allow superiority to seize 
more than a proportionate advantage. After all, “superiority” is 
simply relative, and may easily become far too great a luxury for 
society to afford, if it is to be paid for by the merciless sacrifice of the 
bulk of the community. The mere existence of certain men possessed 
of ability, or energy, or astuteness, or perseverance, or—unscrupu- 
lousness!—greater than the average, cannot be held ipso facto to 
invalidate the claims of the general welfare to be the swmmum bonum, 
the supreme end and aim of human policy and endeavor. “ Salus 
Populi” must still remain “ suprema lex.” 

“ Among blind men a one-eyed man is king,” says the Spanish 
proverb; humorously illustrating that purely relative character of 
mere superiority on which we here insist. And, surely, it is obvious 
that, great as would be the importance of such a one-eyed man to an 
otherwise totally blind community, the latter could easily go too far in 
purchasing his services on his own terms. It would pay them per- 
haps to let him be “king”—of the modern “scotched,” constitutional 
kind; but ot an absolute despot, cruel and capricious master of their 
fortunes, liberties and lives; rather than this, they would do wisely to 
dispense altogether with his power to assist them. And power, after 
all, is all that some superiorities amount to, remaining, as they do, 
unexercised (for the public good) when once their possessors have 
thereby mounted to their place of vantage. 

But this disastrous error of allowing disproportionate advantage to 
a merely relative superiority of ability or fortune—often of at least 
doubtful morality or utility—is involved in society’s panic-stricken 
flight from the Scylla of an extreme communism to the Charybdis of 
an equally extreme individualism. Because it will not do to have all 
property in common—thus making no allowance at all for greater 
economic merit and public usefulness—we fly at once to the conclusion 
that the land must be allowed to become the monopoly of the few; 
that as to wo property should an average or equal share be kept 
attainable to each by the practice of a mutual assurance to this end, 
upon terms with which all could comply. Men assume, on the con- 
trary, that a// income should depend on success in a race, on victory 
in a struggle, conducted 


**Gn Nature’s good old plan, 
That those should take—who have the powen 
And those should keep—who can.” 


As David A. Wells has put it, “the principle which has come to be 
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the generally accepted basis of all commercial, industrial and financial 
transactions is succinctly expressed in the coarse and selfish proverb: 
‘Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindermost.’” 

Vae victis—that is the word. Not enough for the fortunate winner 
the wreath and the golden prize; the brethren over whom he has 
triumphed must become his slaves! 

To include xo property within the scope of a mutual assurance, 
making an average or an equal share of it attainable by every one, is to 
make, not intrinsic, but comparative, merit—or even the merest luck 
—the sole basis of prosperity; just as in a race even a good runner, 
whose achievement is admittedly admirable, does yet, if but some 
other run a “ittle better, wholly \ose the prize, instead of simply 
receiving proportionately less than his rival. For, though at first 
men may respectively be able to secure about what they deserve, yet 
afterward—if no property whatever is to be excluded from among 
the prizes which the winners are permanently to appropriate—those 
who in the beginning, through merit or accident (if not worse), did 
better than their fellows—nay, even those of whose ANCESTORS only 
this is true—these, I say, are thereby advantaged in subsequent 
competition, and, becoming possessed of the essential conditions of 
production, and even of life, are able to impose their own terms 
upon the others, and extort all but the pittance which will keep 
those others alive and capable of work. As this condition of things 
emerges, we see the revolting spectacle of many idle (sometimes 
worthless) persons living in luxury and extravagance, while others 
toil long and hard, and some even at dangerous occupations, for bare 
living wages, and enjoy neither the leisure nor the material conditions 
essential to a healthful life, physical, moral or intellectual. Thus, the 
industry of even the unborn generations is, as it were, mortgaged in 
advance, and once for all, and Esau’s descendants are the predestined 
slaves of the sons of Jacob, because Jacob purchased Esau’s birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 

Instead, therefore, of society’s needing private property in land in 
order to maintain the desirable relation between the individual’s desert 
and his reward, the fact is that that institution inevitably destroys that 
relation, and exactly reverses the true rule of distribution. ‘The 
reward,” says John Stuart Mill, “instead of being proportioned to the 
labor and abstinence of the individual, is almost in an inverse ratio to 
it. Even the idle, reckless and ill-conducted poor, those who are said 
with most justice to have themselves to blame for their condition, 
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often undergo much more and severer labor, not only than those who 
are born to pecuniary independence, but than almost any of the more 
highly remunerated of those who earn their subsistence; and even 
the inadequate self-control exercised by the industrious poor costs 
them more sacrifice and more effort than is almost ever required 
from the more favored members of society. The very idea of dis- 
tributive justice, or of any proportionality between success and merit, 
or between success and exertion, is, in the present state of society, so 
manifestly chimerical as to be relegated to the regions of romance.” 

IV. We are thus brought to Professor Sumner’s fourth argument— 
that “private property in land is an institution which has been devel- 
oped in the most direct and legitimate manner;” so that to give it up 
“is to turn away from advance and is to retrograde.”" 

This, to say the least, is a very remarkable assertion. We con- 
fidently oppose to it this other—that the fact is just the reverse; and 
we appeal to history. Unless every institution is proved, dy the mere 
fact of its existence, to have been “developed in the most direct and 
legitimate manner”—unless, in a word, “whatever is, is right’”—Pro- 
fessor Sumner will find it hard to make good his claim as to this par- 
ticular institution. Violence and fraud have notoriously been the 
means by which individual titles to land were originally acquired. 
History shows that originally landholders were neither more nor less 
than official administrators of the public domain, bound to see to 
the public defense and to defray all other public expenses, besides 
affording bounty and protection to the people of their own districts. 
They held the lands in trust (so to speak) for the people, and entitled 
for themselves only to /frustees’ commissions. But, being in, they 
gradually repudiated their obligations, just as the tenants in Ireland 
are now doing. One after another exemption from a clear obligation 
they extorted from kings unable to resist them. Even now the 
process is going on in England, as Mill says, “either by the stealing, 
euphemistically called the zzclosure of commons, or by the alienation 
of lands held upon trust for public or semi-public purposes.” In 
America this “development” takes the shape of scandalous “ grants” 
of public lands by Congress and State legislatures. 

The fact is that this institution of private property in land has 
“developed,” not through the automatic operation of “ natural” pro- 
cesses independent of man’s intervention, but as the result of the 
struggle between weaker and stronger for the good things of this 
world, including this world itself. It is to beg the question to assume 
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that “development” has spoken its last word, and that that word is 
infallible. Institutions can no more claim sacredness “by grace of 
development” than a given dynasty can by the “grace of God.” 
Like the champions of old knightly times, both must be ready to fight 
“all comers,” and maintain their position against them; for a sup- 
planter would, by the very act of supplanting them, have succeeded to 
whatever indorsement, by “ development” or Providence, mere exist- 
ence was supposed to prove for them. Black slavery at the South 
was a “developed institution,” and the Abolitionists were at first 
laughed at as crazy innovators; perhaps, even, had their opponents 
numbered among them so scientific a critic as Professor Sumner, these 
Abolitionists would have been called sentimentalists, ignorant of 
sociology. It may yet be found that w/zte emancipation also is a 
practicable further stage of social “‘ development.” 

We regret to see signs that even in the Yale chair “‘ Evolution” is 
becoming the subject of a dogmatic superstition. It seems to be for- 
gotten that the “survival of the fittest” is alleged only with reference 
to given circumstances, and that what was the fittest under the cir- 
cumstances in which it “survived,” may be very unfit, indeed, when- 
ever the circumstances change. To have been the best practicable 
thing so far, or for some time, confers no immunity from the necessity 
of continuing the struggle for existence, answering all challenges. 
Professor Sumner is as guilty of a fallacy in claiming immunity for his 
institution on the ground that it was once allowed to grow up, as 
M. de Lavelaye is for attacking it on the ground that it did not exist 
in primitive times. Neither circumstance is at all conclusive. ow 
it was that private property in land was allowed to “develop” when 
it did, has been pointed out by Professor Sheldon Amos, in his 
“Science of Law,” in the following passage, with which we will close 
our argument: 


There are in all States a number of classes of things which, for one reason or another, 
are either temporarily or permanently excepted from the category of things of which appro- 
priation is possible.* * * Land, as a subject of ownership, might, indeed, be treated as 
belonging to the class of things set apart for the service of the State, though in the earlier 
stages of the development of the community the quantity of land, and the limited number of 
uses to which it is capable of being turned, combined to keep this aspect of it out of sight. 
Yet, in fact, the relation of a State to its territory, which in modern times enters into the 
essential conception of the State, implies that the land cannot be looked upon, even pro- 
visionally, as a true subject. of permanent individual appropriation. This view obviously 
commends itself from the mere facts that the land is the only indestructible commodity in the 
country having an existence coextensive in duration with that of the State itself; and that 
the culture and produce of the national soil must always be a matter of urgent State con- 
cern, quite independently of all considerations of the classes of persons to whom, from 
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time to time, the task of laboring on the soil is, as it were, delegated. A period may, how- 
ever, arrive when the density of the population and the fixed limits of the national soil make 
this view of the essentially political character of the land not only plausible, but irresistible, 
If the land is looked upon as susceptible of permanent appropriation by some persons, 
other persons must, by the same theory, be regarded as possibly excluded from it—that is, 
banished from the territory of the State. Before reaching such a crisis as this, States are 
usually arrested by an imperious appeal to review the conditions and tendencies of their 
land laws. The State is brought face to face with the fact that the spurious notion of the 
possible appropriation forever of the national soil by private persons has made alarming 
progress both in popular theory and practice. 


Alas !—it may be added—even in learned universities and among 


evolutionist professors ! 
CHARLES FREDERIC ADAMS. 





THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


I* South America there are ten independent governments; and the 

three Guianas which are dependencies on European powers. Of 
the independent governments Brazil is an empire, having an area of 
3,609,160 square miles and 11,058,000 inhabitants. The other nine 
are republics. In giving area and population we use the most complete 
statistics at our command, but they are not strictly reliable, nor as late 
as we could have wished. The area and the population of the repub- 
lics are: Venezuela, 426,712 square miles and 2,200,000 inhabitants ; 
United States of Colombia, 475,000 square miles and 2,900,000 
inhabitants; Peru, 580,000 square miles and 2,500,000 inhabitants; 
Ecuador, 208,000 square miles and 1,300,000 inhabitants; Bolivia, 
842,730 square miles and 1,987,352 inhabitants; Chili, 200,000 
square miles and 2,084,960 inhabitants; Argentine Republic, 1,323,- 
560 square miles and 1,887,000 inhabitants; Paraguay, 73,000 square 
miles and 1,337,439 inhabitants; Uruguay, 66,716 square miles and 
240,000 inhabitants, or a total in the nine republics of 3,789,220 
square miles and 16,436,751 inhabitants. The aggregate area of the 
nine republics exceeds that of Brazil 180,060 square miles, and the 
total population exceeds that of Brazil 5,069,552. 

The national weakness of these several republics and their lack of 
stability have long been their most prominent characteristics. Many 
causes have combined to establish these conditions. But we will not 
discuss them. Their existence is recognized. Somewhat by the acts 
of our government, but more through tradition, the people of the 
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United States have adopted the belief that it is the right and duty of 
this nation to protect and defend the independence of all the republics 
on this continent; to take care that the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine be not violated; and it has in a mild way held to and 
enunciated the tenets involved in that doctrine. At times it has 
been a little spasmodic and emphatic in announcing them; but 
usually, while tenaciously holding them, it has not been demonstra- 
tive in proclaiming them. While so many independent republican 
organizations exist on this continent, any one of which could be. 
erased from the map by Brazil or by any European power in a 
well-conducted campaign of six months, it will be necessary for this 
nation to be prepared to maintain the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine by force if occasion should demand. But if these republics can 
be induced to take a position among the nations of the world by 
which they will be fully competent to care for themselves, then the 
principles of that doctrine will be no longer applicable to international 
politics. We believe that through the prudent councils of this nation 
such an end can be attained. 

These nine South American republics could and should confederate 
together and organize a central national government, thereby creating 
one great republic, in which the present nine republics would assume 
the position of sovereign States subordinate to the central power. By 
doing so they would in every governmental and material manner be 
benefited, and the welfare of all their people would be advanced. The 
aggregate area, the number of inhabitants, the active and the latent 
wealth of the country, and the ability and the experience of the South 
American statesmen, are sufficient to make and maintain one mag- 
nificent nation. A nation would be created which would at its birth 
rank seventh or eighth among the great powers of the world, and 
third among the great republics. In a short time it would stand 
equal with the foremost ; it would have recognized influence in inter- 
national councils, and it would add a third to the two great republics 
now when the masses of.all nations tend toward the principles of 
republicanism. As these nine republics now stand, the voice of any 
one of them, or of all, in the aggregate, is unrecognized in international 
politics. As nations they are weaklings, and have been too unstable 
to secure influence beyond their nearest neighbors. Their confedera- 
tion would insure stability at home, and secure that power abroad 
which every nation covets. 

The controlling influence of the United States in the affairs of this 
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continent cannot be questioned. It has no apprehension of inter- 
ference in its own affairs from any source, nor does it doubt its 
power to maintain stability on this continent should occasion arise. 
Its resources are abundant, and within its own territory. Its citizens 
are loyal to its welfare, and easily trained for war. It will assume 
that attitude which will tend most to its own interests and to the 
welfare of its sister republics. But the creation of a republic on this 
continent, possessing great civil and military power, of large interna- 
tional influence, and great resources and wealth, would add to and 
second the power and the influence of this nation. Combined, the two 
would give renewed life and an impetus to their national principles 
and to the love of civil liberty throughout the world. Adding a third 
to the two present great republics, their influence in the world would 
jointly be nearly equal to that of the nations governed from the throne. 
This would speed the time—not remote—when the republics will be 
more numerous and more powerful in the civilized world than the 
empires and kingdoms. Small and weak republics do not impress 
mankind with the love of liberty as do the great and powerful. 
Would there not be in the creation of such a republic a benefit 
secured to the world, a benefit to this nation, and, above all, a benefit 
to these small republics? If such would be the case, would it not then 
be a question worthy the consideration of this government whether it 
will not lend its aid and advice to secure that end ? 

The stronger each nation on this continent is, the more compact its 
government, the greater its military resources in men, money and 
material, the greater its latent and active wealth, the more fully will 
each be prepared to maintain its national dignity, to advance the 
civilization of its people, and to add to its own glory, magnificence and 
power. There are now in North America the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Central America. We may call it manifest destiny, 
mutual interest, or what we will, it will be but a short time in the life 
of this nation before Canada, Mexico and Central America will be 
absorbed into the United States. The isthmus is a natural inter- 
national boundary which within one or two generations will mark our 
permanent southern limit. This union or absorption will not be a 
result of war, but through the influence of mutual interests and by 
reason of the rapidly growing unity of the people. They will come to 
us by the voice of a majority of their people, and be as loyal to the 
government as are the original thirteen States. The territory north of 
the Isthmus of Panama is our heritage, the new world home of the 
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people who speak the language and inherit the characteristics of the 
people of the British Isles. 

War has been of no uncommon occurrence between the South 
American republics. These weak nations have been made still more 
feeble by its devastation. In the war of 1864-70 the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay, both republics, allied themselves with Brazil, 
an empire, against Paraguay, another republic. Paraguay was utterly 
wasted, and its president slain. For three years past war has raged 
between Chili and Peru and Bolivia. Bolivia is crippled, and Peru is 
virtually destroyed. The causes of these wars are not of interest here. 
They have proven what stupendous folly small nations can be guilty 
of. The ruin of governments, the slaughter of men, the devastation 
of the country, the loss of wealth, and the injurious effects upon the 
civilization and the prosperity of the people, are the only substantial 
results obtained. In both these wars, and in many others with which 
these republics have been cursed, the men have proven themselves to 
be brave soldiers—brave to a fault—and worthy to be employed in 
the service of a great nation. To squander their lives as has been 
done is cruelty and folly. A little nation may be jealous of its little 
neighbor, it may be vain and ambitious, but wars growing out of these 
characteristics are ruinous to the civilization and the prosperity of the 
conqueror and of the conquered alike. Mankind is not benefited by 
such wars. The victor gains no caste among nations by reason of 
its victory. Chili has gained no caste by her success. She had no 
national influence previous to the Peruvian war, and she will have 
none now. She will acquire some territory, and Peru and Bolivia 
will each have lost some. In all this the world is not interested; 
but, as a matter of sentiment, it sympathizes more with the latter 
than it congratulates the former. 

No one of these republics is capable of resisting an army sent against 
it by any one of the great powers. They have neither the men nor 
the resources to maintain such a war for a single year, even with all 
the advantages which the topography of the country affords. Brazil 
can annex any one of them at pleasure. They have not sufficient 
resources to enable them to resist. The foundation of the Monroe 
Doctrine is the recognized weakness and inability of these republics to 
protect themselves.. For this reason they are held as wards of this 
nation. There is no sufficient reason for their studiously and persist- 
ently maintaining this attitude. It is in their power to become strong 
and protect themselves, and this they should do. Their statesmen 
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should not parade their own inability to organize a reputable govern- 
ment and maintain it. This has been and is now their attitude before 
the world. We hope to see it changed. 

Let us see what a nation created by a confederation of these nine 
republics would be; what grade, by reason of its area, population 
and resources, it would hold among the nations. The Spanish blood 
predominates. The Spanish language js spoken. The educated 
classes are of nearly pure Spanish extraction. The laboring classes are 
of mixed Spanish and aboriginal blood, or of pure aboriginal ancestry. 
The characteristics of the Continent are emphatically Spanish. The 
area and population we have already given. The territory is nearly 
equally divided between the republics and the empire, the former 
having a greater area of only 180,060 square miles; but the nine 
republics have an aggregate population of 5,059,522 more than 
Brazil. The United States has an area of 3,634,797 square miles, 
including Alaska; but, excluding Alaska, it has 3,056,797 square 
miles. The area of Brazil is greater than that of the United States, 
excluding Alaska, by 552,363 square miles, and the aggregate area of 
the nine republics is greater by 732,423 square miles. This comparison 
of the area of the nine republics and of Brazil with that of this nation 
gives a definite idea of their magnitude. Geographically, these 
republics occupy the northern, western and southern portions of South 
America, and are contiguous. The aggregate exports and imports of 
South America, according to the last available data, were $529, 300,000 ; 
those of Brazil, $168,930,000; of the nine republics, $360,360,000. 
Thus a confederation of the nine republics would create a nation 
having an area of 3,789,220 square miles, 16,436,751 inhabitants, and 
an annual commerce of $360,360,000. 

We will assume, for the present, that in a confederation of these 
republics the organization would be the same as that of the United 
States; probably the general features of this government would be 
adopted, while the variations in detail wouid be many. The French 
people modeled their constitution after ours, yet the conditions pecu- 
liar to that country caused many deviations. Similar causes in South 
America would produce similar results. A convention of the 
republics to frame a constitution would need to consider the extent 
and character of their country. The character and the necessities of 
the people, the constitutions of the several existing republics, the 
powers to be retained by the States, the powers to be granted to 
the general government, besides many minor details, would need 
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to be considered. A constitution would need to be one of com- 
promises and concessions by which all interests would be protected. 
The new nation would have executive, legislative and judicial 
departments. In the executive, a president, vice-president and 
cabinet. In the legislative, a Senate of eighteen members and a House 
of Representatives, say, one for each 75,000 inhabitants, or about 220 
members. In the judicial, a Supreme Court, and such federal judges 
as might be required. The complete organization of the new nation 
could be perfected as soon as the congress had provided the necessary. 
laws. The French Republic was organized from the wreck of the empire 
very quickly. But the conditions of France, by reason of its facilities 
for quick communication, were greatly in advance of those of South 
America. It had many learned men already trained in national gov- 
ernment. These South America does not possess. The details of 
government in France were complete, and the area of the republic was 
not increased over that of the empire. But in these new repubilcs 
none of the details of enlarged national government exists, and the 
area would be increased many fold over that occupied by any present 
republic. The men to organize and to govern such a nation have not 
yet been trained. But the republics are all, or soon will be, at peace, 
and their governments in full operation. There would be no dis- 
turbance by a change to an enlarged nationality. The government 
could not be perfected in all its details as quickly as was that of 
France; yet, in a year or two, it could be done. 

In framing their constitutions the constitutions of the United States, 
France and the present republics could be drawn upon, and one could 
be framed which would fully meet all the requirements of the nation. 
The first congress could frame the necessary laws by drawing from the 
statutes of the same countries and making them applicable to the new 
conditions. The experience of a century in the United States, more 
than a decade in France, and many years in each of the nine republics, 
would have provided the statutes, which could be modified and made 
available very speedily. There is not a department of government here 
or in France which has not been built up upon legislation based on 
actual experience. Almost every conceivable question has been solved, 
and the result is at the disposal of all nations. Questions peculiar to 
that country which would in the future arise, without known precedents 
for their solution, could be provided for as they arose. The familiarity 
of the South American statesmen with the requirements of their 
country and their people would make them equal to any emergency, 
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By a confederation of these republics nothing would be lost in 
national dignity by any one of them, but much would be gained 
through the dignity of the nation of which each would be an integral 
part. Possessing such boundless sources of wealth as this new nation 
would have, with a soil enabling its people to produce all the great 
staples of commerce in abundance, with more silver, gold and precious 
stones than the rest of the world, with a government able to give 
security to persons and to property, and with perfect national 
quiet established and local revolutions impossible, each State would 
harvest more glory and honor than it can now do as a separate 
republic. No one of these republics now stands before the world 
with a tithe of the dignity and respect of the smallest or the newest 
of our States. 

The burdens of taxation on the people would be much reduced if, 
instead of supporting nine distinct national governments, they sup- 
ported but one. By transferring the machinery of distinct nationality to 
a central government, and retaining in each State the organization and 
the officers only of a local or a State government, and paying its pro rata 
of cost of the national government, the aggregate expense of govern- 
ment to the people would be much reduced. The present expense of 
supporting the State government of either Rhode Island, Delaware or 
Florida, compared with what it would be if each supported an inde- 
pendent national government, is a perfect illustration of the existing 
condition in South America. Yet each of these States is more com- 
petent to support such a government than are one-half of these 
republics. Each one of the republics now maintains an executive, 
legislative and judicial department on the scale of nationality. A mail 
service and an army and a navy are supported. The army and the 
navy nominally in each are on the scale required to maintain internal 
order and for offensive and defensive purposes, and it has lately been 
proven that some of them support these adjuncts for the purposes of 
conquest. But, however small and inefficient an army and a navy 
may be, the cost of maintaining them is oppressive. A full and com- 
plete diplomatic corps is now maintained by each republic at an 
expense which the people can ill afford. The littleness of each, com- 
pared with the great powers, is so marked that their representatives 
are seldom, if ever, consulted or the nations represented considered. 
At best, their ministers are little more than commercial agents, repre- 
senting republics over which, in several instances, two or three 
European commercial houses hold absolute sway. Yet these diplo- 
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matic corps are incidents of independent nationality. The army, 
navy, diplomatic corps and postal organizations are useless append- 
ages to the nine republics when they can be transferred to a central 
government, where they would be a thousand-fold more effective, and 
each of the nine States relieved of the taxation which now supports 
them. Certainly, the central government would of itself be more 
expensive than any-one of the nine, but would be easily supported 
by a nation of 17,000,000 of people. With them it would be as with 
us. The local or State governments, comparatively inexpensive, would 
be supported by the people of the several States, and the national 
government by the whole people. The burdens of taxation would 
rest lightly upon them. There, as here, the revenues of the general 
government would be drawn mainly from customs duties, and 
the people would pay into the treasury a tax in proportion to 
their purchase of imported merchandise—a tax more nearly unfelt 
by a people than any the ingenuity of man ever conceived and 
imposed. 

The wide difference in the area of these republics would not unlikely 
give rise to discussion in an attempted confederation. It should not 
do so; yet that it would may be assumed. The larger and more 
populous States might demand too great preponderance. The Argen- 
tine Republic, with its Patagonian possessions, has 1,322,560 square 
miles, while Uruguay has 62,716. The United States of Colombia 
has 2,900,000 inhabitants, and Uruguay 240,000. This is a wide 
difference, but not so wide as that between Rhode Island with 1,306 
square miles and Texas with 237,504, or New York with its 5,082,871 
of people and Nevada with its 62,266. Thus our States differ more 
widely both in area and in population than would theirs, and in wealth 
the difference would be still greater. The States, in their sovereign 
capacity, would likely have there, as here, equal representation in the 
Senate, while in the House of Representatives the controlling influence 
would be with the larger States. With a representative for each 75,000 
inhabitants, Uruguay would have four and the United States of 
Colombia thirty-nine. State influence would be determined by the 
number of representatives in the lower branch, and by the ability and 
skill of individual members. A confederation might be more easily 
accomplished if the republics were more nearly equal in area and 
in population ; but no advantage would be obtained, even if they were 
so, over the present condition. 

The vastness of the territory and the present organization of some 
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of the republics might give rise to difficulties in organizing a central 
government. For instance, the United States of Colombia is a con- 
federation of States having a national government. The government 
at Bogota is a general one, based upon the model of that at Washing- 
ton. The States of that nation have independent State governments, 
and those States are subdivided as our States are subdivided. But, in 
the event of a confederation of the nine republics, the United States of 
Colombia would need to take the relative position of one of our States; 
the present States the relative position of our counties, and their sub- 
divisions the relative position of our townships. Some of the repub- 
lics have similar organizations to the United States of Colombia, while 
others are wholly different and more simply organized. This question, 
like all others involved, could be solved by a convention of the repub- 
lics, and the cordial codperation of each of the present governments. 
It is not necessary that all the States should follow our plan in their 
internal organization. The States of this nation have not done so, nor 
would they have been more succcessful if they had. The trained and 
learned statesmen of South America could solve all questions neces- 
sary to accomplish the end desired, and secure the organization of one 
powerful republic from the nine weak ones now existing. 

In the organization of a nation such as that which we desire to see 
established on the South American Continent, it would be impera- 
tively necessary to provide means of intercommunication, not simply 
as an aid to the development of the resources of the country, but as 
a military measure. The preservation of order in every state, and to 
be prepared to defend the nation in the event of foreign war, would 
make facilities for the rapid transportation of troops and materials of 
war into every State, and to each large seaport, and to every capital, 
a requirement from which escape would be impossible. The preser- 
vation of the national life might depend upon bringing the more 
remote States and capitals under the immediate protection of the 
general government at the national capital. At present such facilities 
are altogether wanting. No other country in the civilized world 
is so barren of the modern means of rapid transportation—indeed, 
of transportation of any character—as are these republics, except- 
ing in the few small sections where railroads have been built. At 
this time Chili and Peru jointly have 2,248 miles of railroad; the 
Argentine Republic, 1,410; Paraguay, 45; Uruguay, 280; Vene- 
zuela, 78; United States of Colombia, 6; or, in all, 4,067. But 
these several systems are widely separated, and to be brought into 
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one general system each present system would require to be connected 
by links several hundreds of miles in length, some even more than a 
thousand miles long. The present highways of travel and commerce 
in the republics, aside from the present railroads and navigable rivers, 
are by far the most rude and crude among civilized people. They are 
only trails or bridle-paths for mule-trains or horsemen, or only foot- 
paths for men, which even a mule cannot traverse. The highways of 
the country are not now one thousandth part as good as they were in 
the days of the Incas. Such roads are worthless for moving large 
bodies of troops with their supply trains. While an aggressive army 
could not readily move inland, it could occupy all the cities of the 
coast, and by short campaigns could occupy the several internal 
capitals, and the government would be unable to concentrate large 
bodies of troops at any point either for offensive or defensive 
work. A nation of 17,000,000 of people would be as helpless as any 
one of the weakest of these weak republics now is. With the present 
means of transportation, an attempt to move an army corps from 
Buenos Ayres to Caracas, or indeed from any State capital to the national 
capital, would be absurd. With a railroad uniting each capital, troops 
could be transferred from Venezuela to Buenos Ayres in ten days, 
and in absolute safety from hostile attack en route. The road would 
be a primary necessity to successful nationality. Without it such a 
nation would tumble to pieces with a summer’s breeze, but with it it 
would be one of the strongest nations, and, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, the strongest on earth. If it could supply and feed its army in 
its unlimited mountain fastnesses, it could never be conquered. Asa 
commercial provision, such a road would be no less a necessity. 
These people now depend upon mule and llama trains and Indian 
pack carriers to move their commerce to the coast, to the navigable 
streams or to the existing railroads. Wheeled vehicles are substantially 
unknown in all that country. Yet the aggregate annual commerce of 
these republics is $363,000,000. What it would be with proper 
transportation facilities it is not possible to estimate from any present 
data. The construction of such a road would not supplant the existing 
means of transportation, but would so shorten the lines upon which 
the commerce is now carried that a complete revolution would be 
effected. The rich agricultural regions would be made available for 
cultivation by it. The mines would be made available for working. 
Its influence upon the people would be to advance their civilization, 
to educate and elevate them far above their present level. It would 
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afford facilities for the accumulation of wealth, for the distribution of 
information, for perfect mail facilities, for telegraphic communication 
and would bring the people into contact and intercourse with each 
other and with all the nations of the world. It would afford those 
means of social and national elevation which have wrought such 
marvelous changes for the better in all parts of the world where they 
have been provided. It would afford commercial advantages to the 
country which would directly and indirectly return to the government 
many times its cost. 

The construction of such a work would be a heroic undertaking. 
A railroad from Caracas to Bogota, thence to all the capitals south, 
including Santiago, Buenos Ayres, Assumption and Montevideo, con- 
necting all the present railroad systems, winding through and skirting 
the Andes in more than half their entire length, would surpass in 
magnitude any single public work ever undertaken by man. But 
without it the new nation could not succeed or live. Such a road 
ought now to exist to bring these several peoples into communication 
with the outer world, and to give them that self-respect and character 
which pertains to the better civilization of this age. The grade of 
civilization of these republics is not so high but that it is susceptible 
of vast improvement. People so trammeled as they cannot rise to a 
a high intellectual or national level, or even much surpass their present 
condition. It would educate the people in the principles and senti- 
ments of nationality and patriotism, which cannot have been fully 
developed in a country subject to frequent insurrections and revolu- 
tions. It would infuse vigor into the industries, and multiply com- 
merce many fold. It would cause other nations to respect the new 
nation, and cause the new nation to respect itself. It would make it a 
nation. A nation of 17,000,000 of people, 3,789,220 square miles 
of territory, and $363,000,000 annual commerce, could readily supply 
the necessary money to construct this indispensable bond of unity 
required to insure its success, development and permanency. 

With such a new nation created, the Monroe Doctrine would have 
been made successful. In five years that nation would have passed 
beyond the contingency of interference from foreign powers. While it 
may be the pleasure of Mexico and of Central America to maintain their 
independence and to hold themselves separate and aloof from us—for 
this government will not infringe upon their independence—no nation or 
nations would seriously consider an aggressive movement upon them. 
They would lie between the great Republic of the North and the great 
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Republic of the South, both of which would go to their aid whenever 
required. Upon the creation of such a new nation, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as well as the question of the control of the great inter-oceanic 
ship canals yet to be built, would be settled for all time to come. 

But would any benefits accrue to the United States by the con- 
federation of these republics? It is the duty of this nation and of 
its people, whose preéminence is due more to the form and adminis- 
tration of this government than to any other one cause, to aid other 
States and other peoples to enjoy the same blessings. No such end 
can ever be attained by a weak State, however good its govern- 
ment may be or how honestly administered. The national sentiment 
of our people, their unparalleled prosperity, their high education and 
advanced civilization, are the fruits of the comprehensive greatness 
of our confederated government and the high order of the states- 
men who organized and those who have since administered it. Like 
causes would produce like results in other countries. Perhaps in 
South America the same results from the same causes would not 
develop so rapidly as here, and perhaps they would develop more 
rapidly. But, whether the advance would be more or less rapid than 
with us, a government organized and administered as ours has been 
would in the end produce like results. Our national government 
commenced with 3,000,000 of people. That would commence with 
17,000,000; but all the fundamental principles would be the same 
in that as they were in this, and the final results would be the 
same. The new nation once created, the people, in all national, 
intellectual and social ways, would be advanced as far in ten years 
as they will under the present republics in a century. In such an 
undertaking it is the duty, as well as the pleasure, of this country to 
aid them. The new nation would give this nation a powerful diplo- 
matic and commercial ally on this continent. It would establish the 
third greatest republic, and advance the cause of republicanism several 
generations. By combining their influence, the United States, France 
and the New Republic, the republican nations of the world, stand even 
in science, wealth and power with the monarchies of the world. In 
governmental influence upon the masses of men they would be infi- 
nitely in advance. In the South American republics all the elements 
of greatness are frittered away in littleness. Once confederated, these 
elements would be combined into influential greatness. From being 
the rearmost of nations, they would as a nation be among the fore- 
most.’ Wars, revolutions and insurrections in all that country would 
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cease, and the stain of instability would be removed from the name of 
republic. All these reasons, and many more, are present which com- 
bine to make it to the interest of this nation to have such a govern- 
ment organized south of it. 

There is one consideration which interests us as a nation, and as an 
active, industrious, productive and commercial people—a consideration 
of no more interest to us than to the-new nation and to its people— 
that is, the commercial interests of these then two great republics of 
the world. Greatness engenders mutual respect and makes nations 
kindred. Because of the weakness of these republics the European 
powers, with England in the lead, have by steady national pressure 
secured the control of their commerce. This country reaps compara- 
tively no advantage from it. Geographically this country and these 
republics lie side by side, while commercially they are at the anti- 
podes. Many causes aggregate to cause this condition; but these we 
will not discuss. Chief among them is their national weakness. This 
the European nations have taken advantage of and forced upon them 
their commerce, while we have waited to develop a commerce through 
the natural channels of trade. The confederation of these republics 
would organize a nation of great strength, and blot out that conviction 
of weakness, dependence, humiliation and imbecility which now makes 
them the unwilling commercial prey of Europeans. Enlarged nation- 
ality secured, the government would assert its dignity, and the people, 
drawing their inspiration from their government, would assert their 
commercial independence. They could then turn their traffic into 
those channels where their best interests are. Of such a condition the 
people of this country are now prepared to take advantage. We are 
now constructing railroads from our southern boundary, through 
Mexico, to the boundary of Guatamala, and even into that country. 
In a very few years these roads will connect by the line of the isthmus, 
through Central America, with the railroads of South America. If, 
then, the new nation should construct such a road, connecting its 
capitals as we have mentioned, then the road connecting the commer- 
cial centres of this country, along the line of Mexico and Central 
America, would be a great highway, along which, like a mighty river, 
the commerce of this double continent would flow upon the shores of 
the Caribbean Sea. A great commercial metropolis would be built, 
and that sea would be white with the sails of ships carrying the 
heavier freights from our shores to theirs and from theirs to ours. 
The interchange between the two nations would be beyond estimate, 
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Their commerce would come to us direct, and ours would go to them 
direct. Our merchants would be their merchants, and their merchants 
would be our merchants, in this commercial revolution between the 
north and south. We should be much benefited, they benefited 
more. Under such a government, able to protect its own citizens and 
foreigners alike, the mines of the mountains from Panama to Cape 
Horn would be developed. From them the gold and the silver, 
which can be taken out at a minimum cost, would be put in the 
circulation of the world. Our 50,000,000 of people have just 
commenced to develop the boundless resources of this country, 
while the resources of that, no less than ours, have scarcely received 
the first imprint of development. Aside from all else, the com- 
mercial interests of this country and of the continent should induce 
this government to investigate this question carefully, and determine 
whether this country would be benefited if a confederation of the 
South American republics was effected; then determine whether the 
people of South America would receive benefit; whether the causes 
of national prosperity, civilization and the principles of republicanism 
and the love of liberty among mankind would be advanced thereby. 
If so, and the end can be accomplished, then certainly such a 
movement should be initiated, and by all proper and peaceful 
means conducted to a successful issue through and by our friendly 
councils. - 

We have stated no proposition nor advanced a theory which is not 
within the power of this nation to conduct speedily to success. If this 
government shall deem it advisable that a powerful republic be cre- 
ated in South America, then it is within its proper province to adopt 
a policy, settled and firm, looking to that end. In every legitimate 
and peaceful way it can aid in accomplishing it. It is not to the 
interest of European governments that such a nation be created, and 
they would give it no countenance. Europe thrives upon the weak- 
ness of these republics. Our already great military, commercial and 


‘intellectual strength, which year by year is being augmented, has been 


attained by the same means we would advise these republics to adopt. 
They have maintained their weakness by adherence to a policy the 
opposite to that which we have pursued. We have been successful; 
they have failed. We should counsel them to change their weakness 
for strength, their littleness for greatness, their insignificance for 
magnificence, their poverty for wealth, their civilization for a higher 
civilization, their intellectual attainments for higher intellectual attain- 
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ments, their undeveloped for a developed country, their insignificant 
position among nations for a foremost place, and their failure for 
success. We should reap a benefit by the creation of such a nation, 
but the overwhelming advantages which would accrue would be to 


the new nation itself. 
T. W. OSBORN. 





THE RIVER THAMES. 


Perchance my voice might sing 
Of army and court and king, 
Of proud pictorial episodes where swords and helmets ring ; 
Perchance my voice might tell 
What happy memories dwell 
Where England’s meadowy distances like music fall and swell. 


But rather would I find, 
In the onward march of mind, 
Strong right to assert supremacy and rule above my kind. 
For me ’twas given to know 
Gross prejudice flung low, 
And science leveling fable in victorious overthrow. 


Philosophy’s full beam 
Has bathed my honored stream, 
And guided men toward nobler moods than superstitious dream. 
Here fact, crying out, “ I am,” 
Stripped sophistry of sham ; 
Here throne the effulgent intellect of matchless Verulam. 


Here temperate self-control 
+3 Calmed freedom’s fiery soul, 
Reversing her impetuous course toward wisdom’s rugged goal ; 
Here reason’s lips have wound 
The clarion whose clear sound 
Sent dogma whimpering from the prey its greedy fangs had found. 


Tired out with guile, intrigue, 
An irresistible league, 
My people in fervid action showed their agonized fatigue. 
Less with the crimson reek 
Of scaffolds did they speak 
Than through the broadening girth of limbs that made their 
fetters weak. 
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Lo, now the shadow is fled 
Whose darkness overspread 
The starry angelic eyes of truth and her seraphic head ! 
Lo, progress, harshly wroth, 
Frights bigotry, like a moth 
When brushed from out the broideries of some costly arras-cloth ! 


The mightier minds no more 
Waste effort to explore 
Infinity’s ocean breaking on an unconjectured shore. 
They turn from the empty task 
Of tearing her close mask 
Off the Iris whose oracular mouth denies them what they ask. 


Their impulse aims, instead, 
With equal steps to tread 
The arduous jeopardy called life, where many a foot has bled ; 
They heed the woful tone 
Of crushed humanity’s moan, 
And leave the unknowable to dwell at peace with God, the 
Unknown. 


They hold as worthiest prayer 
To assuage the long despair 
That poverty’s fell ubiquity makes drudging millions bear ; 
They search, by pity taught, 
All the arsenals of thought 
For weapons murderous to the wrongs that ignorance has wrought. 


They see, like streaks of day 
In heaven’s chill doubtful gray, 
The auroral evidence of love, and hate’s dark disarray. 
They send toward purer things 
Desires whose journeyings 
Are larks that dare the unventured dusk with sweet adventurous ~ 
wings. 


Yet while by stubborn deeds 
Their fresh unfaltering creeds 
Have reached through hollow pomps of cant reality’s vital needs, 
Where grandlier, far or near, 
Than on my green banks here, 
Do all man’s godliest attributes converge and persevere ? 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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A SCIENCE BASED ON ASSUMPTIONS. 


N using the term “free trade” I will be understood as referring, not 
to an ideal theory fit for Plato’s Republic or Moore’s Utopia, but 
to that system of trade advocated by the Cobden Club, and which has 
its place in the political economy promulgated by the Manchester 
school of economists. The antagonism between this system and 
national economy, in which the doctrine of protection has a vital 
place, is irreconcilable. Adherents of these systems can occupy no 
common ground. The professed aim of political economy is cosmo- 
politanism, while protectionists labor to secure to each nation indus- 
trial and commercial independence and the enjoyment of its resources 
and autonomy. 

The methods of these schools are as irreconcilable as their objects. 
Free traders not only claim that their methods are scientific, but deny 
that the protective system has a scientific basis, and denounce it as 
selfish, immoral, dishonest. 

John Stuart Mill declared political economy to be a “science based 
on assumptions.” In the methods of a system based on assumptions, 
statistics and the facts of history can have no place; it must be a 
system of pure dialectics; and Professor Sumner logically protests 
against “the heaping together of statistics, historical facts and author- 
ities in economic discussions.” Its methods are purely @ priori, as 
contra-distinguished from the inductive system pursued by Bacon, 
Newton, Locke, Priestly, Franklin, by List, Colwell and Carey, the 
perfection of which is attested by the marvelous progress the world 
has made by the application to the arts of life, of nature’s subtle and 
potent forces disclosed by this system of investigation. Alchemy and 
astrology were the legitimate results of the a priori system, but the 
inductive system has given us chemistry and astronomy. 

It is this adherence to superannuated methods that constrains prac- 
tical men to disregard the economic teachings of our schools. Pro- 
fessors of political economy in American colleges boast that their 
unanimity is almost absolute. This claim may to a great extent be 
admitted, though Bowen, of Harvard, and Thompson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, are noteworthy exceptions. Indeed, this approxi- 
mate unanimity may be expected to prevail as long as professors shall 
find it less laborious to rehash the formulas promulgated by a partic- 
ular school than to investigate the merits of rival systems. But does 
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this measure of uniformity of opinion attend their students, who, hav- 
ing secured diplomas, go forth to engage in practical business? No! 
Experience controverts the theories they accepted in the class-room. 
They find themselves involved in the management of affairs, and 
compelled to deal with results which demonstrate the absurdity of the 
assumptions from which their professors’ “absolute truths” were 
deduced. The doctor, the clergyman, the littérateur, freed from this 
rough contact with the course and vicissitudes of trade, may cherish 
the views with which he quits college; but his classmates who engage 
in any department of productive industry soon come to regard the 
doctrines of our Sumners and Perrys as_ beautiful and seductive 
theories, which must be classed with the airy nothings bodied forth by 
poets. 

National economy, of which the protective system is a vital part, 
rests on other foundations than assumptions. Its method, the induc- 
tive, requires the most careful study of statistics and the facts of his- 
tory. Its adherents have great respect for authority, but challenge 
the right of any man to recognition as an authority until experience 
has demonstrated the excellence of his teachings. Beholding what 
Colbert did for France, they consult him; stripping the writings 
of Adam Smith of the voluminous notes of explanation and illustra- 
tion under which his text has been obscured, and in many instances 
perverted, they appeal reverently to his original text. They read 
with instruction the homely words of Franklin, who, as soon as 
war had emancipated the American people from those British statutes 
which prohibited them from advancing any of their native materials to 
the condition of finished products, told the people of Pennsylvania 
that the way to improve their social condition and increase the value 
of farm land was to establish fulling mills, iron works and other shops 
at as many points as possible, thereby creating local markets for the 
farmers’ productions and sources of supply for his wants. They honor 
Frederick List, whose labors in behalf of the Zollverein, which pro- 
posed the industrial unification of the discordant German States by 
the establishment of the most absolute free trade among them, 
coupled with adequately protective duties upon imports from any 
other country. They find in his teachings! a system which brought 
order out of chaos, and made the German Empire, as we know it, 
possible, and they regard him as an authority, 

They, however, bring the suggestions of all these great men to the 

1 National System of Political Economy. Philadelphia, 1856. 
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test of experience and reason. So, too, they regard with especial 
reverence the names of Stephen Colwell and Henry C. Carey. Mr. 
Colwell bequeathed to the University of Pennsylvania a collection 
of politico-economic writings in many languages, unequaled by any 
private economic library in the world; and his great work “The 
Ways and Means of Payment” is accepted as the greatest book 
ever written on this important subject ..in all countries in which the 
science based on assumptions, with which its conclusions conflict, does 
not too absolutely prevail. It goes without saying that Henry C. 
Carey is an authority wherever national economy is studied. His 
works have been honored by translation, in part or in whole, into 
eleven foreign languages, and are to be found in the school, State and 
private libraries of the people speaking these languages, including 
those of Russia and Japan. How carefully statistics, history and 
authority are excluded from consideration by economists of the Man- 
chester school is shown by the fact that the writings of these distin- 
guished Americans are rarely to be found in the library of an Ameri- 
can college, and never appear in the catalogues of “ books worthy of 
study,” published from time to time by its American disciples. 

From Colbert, who elaborated and established the protective policy 
in France, to Carey, these practical men have recognized the fact that 
national and individual life are not governed by a system of equations, 
but influenced by cupidity, ambition and all human emotions and 
passions. They regarded it as the duty of nations to maintain each 
its autonomy, and to add to its wealth and power by engaging the 
faculties and aptitudes of its people in the development and conversion 
of its native materials into articles of use or beauty. They regarded 
the nations of the world as a family, and inculcated the theory that, 
when each member of the family could supply its wants and gratify its 
desires, the greatest degree of happiness would prevail, and the peace 
and prosperity of the world would be best assured. None of them 
believed that mankind would be blessed by suppressing the resources 
of any country and dooming its people to idleness or the unrequited 
toil of mere unskilled laborers, in order that England might become 
the workshop of the world and the mistress of the seas. 

Against what, I am asked, would you protect American industry ? 
Is it an infant? Are not our resources superior in extent, diversity 
and value to those of any other nation? Are not that aggregation of 
enterprising emigrants and their descendants, known as the American 
people, as ingenious, industrious and thrifty as the people of any other 
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country? To these questions I answer, Yes; and add, I would protect 
them in the enjoyment of these attributes and resources against all 
comers who might deprive them of any of the advantages incident 
to them, whether through the instrumentality of low wages or from 
the possession of unusual combinations of the raw materials of any 
ware or fabric. We maintain an army and navy for the defense 
and protection of tangible property on land and sea. The laborer’s 
skill and time are his estate. They are the means whereby he and 
his family live, and I would defend them also against every unequal 
assault. Every hour the willing laborer spends in enforced idleness is 
the destruction of so much of his estate; and the destruction is so 
absolute that that which is lost is gone beyond recovery. 

I therefore hold it to be the special duty of my government, and 
that of every other nation, to defend its producing classes in the enjoy- 
ment of the home demand for their skill by a system of duties 
sufficiently protective to secure them against the brutally selfish 
course pursued toward the people of weaker nations by conspiring 
British capitalists. This potent influence is so exceptional, so alien, 
to the legitimate laws of trade as to be wholly without the range 
of the methods known to free traders. None of their assumptions 
recognize its existence. It is a power which, by contravening the laws 
of trade, has overwhelmed the industries of many countries, impover- 
ished their people, and reduced their governments to bankruptcy and 
dependence. It is a recognized part of the established policy of 
British capitalists, against which @ prior? reasoning could no more pro- 
vide than it could prescribe conservative rules of conduct for persons 
overtaken by a cyclone, an earthquake or a deluge. On this point let 
us appeal to history. 

Prior to the establishment of American independence Parliament 
had, by successive statutes, restricted the right of the colonists to 
employ their time and skill in the conversion of native raw materials 
into wares and fabrics. Referring to some of these laws, Henry C. 
Carey said : 

The first attempt at manufacturing any species of cloth in the North American provinces 
produced a resolution on the part of the House of Commons (1710) that “the erecting of 
manufactories in the colonies had a tendency to lessen their dependence on Great Britain.” 
Soon afterward complaints were made to Parliament that the colonists were establishing 
manufactories for themselves, and: the House of Commons ordered the Board of Trade to 
report on the subject, which was done at great length. In 1732 the exportation of hats from 
province to province was prohibited, and the number of apprentices to be taken by hatters 


was limited. In 1750 the erection of any mill or other engine for slitting or rolling iron was 
prohibited; but pig iron was allowed to be imported into England duty free, that it might 
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there be manufactured and sent back again. At a later period Lord Chatham declared that 
he would not permit the colonists to make even a hobnail for themselves; and his views 
were then and subsequently carried into effect by the absolute prohibition in 1765 of the 
export of artisans, in 1781 of woolen machinery, in 1782 of cotton machinery and artificers in 
cotton, in 1785 of iron and steel-making machinery, and workmen in those departments of 
trade, and in 1799 by the prohibition of the export of colliers, lest other countries should 
acquire the art of mining coal. t 


Seven years of war, by establishing’the po/itica/ independence of 
the United States, repealed these characteristic British statutes. But 
British capitalists, under the auspices of their government, resorted to 
a more subtle, but no less effective, process for the zvdustrial subju- 
gation of the American people. It was more costly than the Par- 
liamentary process, but experience has often demonstrated that money 
invested in its execution brings good returns. It was to require 
British consuls to note and report the attempted establishment in any 
of the States of any branch of manufactures which might compete 
with the productive or commercial interests of England; and for her 
capitalists to proceed forthwith to glut our ports of entry with the 
article proposed to be manufactured at prices below the cost at which 
they could possibly be produced in this country. The temporary loss 
thus incurred would, the conspirators knew, be compensated by the 
prices that might be demanded when their monopoly of our market - 
should be reéstablished. The policy when first applied to this country 
was not experimental—it was traditional. It had been resorted to in the 
markets of all unprotected or insufficiently protected countries, and was 
now to be executed on a grand scale in the young republic. Consular 
vigilance and commercial chicanery, it was hoped, would reénslave the 
hardy people who had by a long war just won the right to employ 
their time and skill in the conversion of materials with which their 
country was amply endowed. The struggle was a desperate one, and 
lasted for more than sixty years; but during the last twenty years the 
American people have, under an amply protective tariff, enjoyed 
industrial as well as political independence. 

While the Napoleonic wars devastated the fields of Europe, they 
called into existence many new industries. Preéminent among these 
was that child of the protective system, the manufacture of beet-root 
sugar which, while it is a blessing to mankind, contributes largely to 
the revenues of France, Germany, and other countries in which it 
has been domesticated. At the termination of those wars the ports 
of Europe were opened to British trade, and, without regard to 


Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign, chapter x., page 95. 
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probable demand, the cost of the article, or the price at which it 
could be sold, were immediately overstocked with commodities of 
every kind that might be produced in the country to which they 
were sent. Direct profit was not the thing sought; it was the 
destruction of industries which might, if developed, compete with 


those of Britain. 
The losses sustained on these enormous shipments to the Continent, 


and on the excess beyond our consumptive power consigned to this 
country, greatly aggravated a financial crisis, the causes of which 
Lord Brougham, then Mr. Henry Brougham, discussed in the House 
of Commons, April 9, 1816. In the course of his remarks he said: 


The difficulties of 1812 are fresh in the recollection of the Committee, and are still working 
their effects in many parts of the country, although the repeal of the Orders in Council, by 
enabling us to export goods which were all paid for to the amount of seven or eight millions, 
afforded a most seasonable and important relief, and enabled capitalists to lower their stock 
on hand in a great proportion. That stock, however, began to increase during the unhappy 
continuance of the American war; and the peace, unexpectedly made, in Europe, followed 
by the treaty with America, soon produced an effect to which I must request the serious 
attention of the Committee, because I believe its nature and extent are by no means well 
understood. After the cramped state in which the enemy’s measures, and our own retalia- 
tion (as we termed it), had kept our trade for some years, when the events of the spring of 
1814 suddenly opened the Continent, a rage for exporting goods of every kind burst forth, 
only to be explained by reflecting on the previous restrictions we had been laboring under, 
and only to be equaled (though not in extent) by some of the mercantile delusions connected 
with South American speculations. 


Mr. Brougham then proceeded to indicate the great losses produced 
by these excessive exports to countries impoverished as those of the 
Continent had been, and continued: 


The peace with America has produced somewhat of a similar effect, though I am very far 
from placing the vast exports which it occasioned upon the same footing with those to the 
European market the year before, both because ultimately the Americans will pay, which 
the exhausted state of the Continent renders very unlikely, and because it was well worth 
while to incur a loss upon the first exportation, in order, by the glut, to stifle in the cradle 
those rising manufactures in the United States which the war had forced into existence, con- 
trary to the natural course of things. 


This process was thoroughly effective in the United States. Our 
workshops were closed; their proprietors were bankrupt; our skilled 
laborers were without employment, and there was open to them no 
refuge but the almshouse or work to which they were unused, as 
agricultural laborers in the newly settled districts of the country. The 
public revenues had been unduly swollen by these excessive importa- 
tions; but, pending the glut and the inability of our unemployed and 


t Brougham’s Speeches, Edinburgh, 1838; vol. i., pp. 518-519. 
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impoverished people to consume imported manufactures, the Govern- 
ment found itself without current revenue. 

To counteract the effects of this conspiracy, the protective tariffs 
of 1816, known as the Calhoun Tariff, and of 1824 and 1828 were 
enacted. Under their beneficent influence our feeble industries 
revived and the Treasury of the Government was amply replenished ; 
but when these tariffs were deprived of their protective power by Mr. 
Clay’s Compromise bill which went into effect in 1833, the glutting 
of our markets was again resorted to, and 1840 found our laborers 
without employment because a conspiracy of British manufacturers 
had ruined the proprietors of the shops and factories in which they 
had been selling their time and skill. 

Under the effect of the protective tariffs referred to, the last install- 
ment of the national debt was paid in 1834. But in 1840, thanks to 
a tariff for revenue only, conceded by Mr. Clay and the Whig party 
to the disciples of the science based on assumptions, the financial 
condition of the Government was deplorable. Not only was it 
without revenue but without credit. In his report of December 7, 
1840, the Secretary of the Treasury estimated that at the close of 
the year 1841 there would remain in the Treasury an available 
balance of but $824,273; and that even this small balance might 
disappear and a deficit of several millions be found, “under the 
operations of the Compromise Tariff act of 1833,” which was rapidly 
lowering the amount of customs duties levied. The President, in his 
message to Congress at its extra session in June, 1841, estimated the 
probable deficit in the Treasury at the close of the year at $11,406,132, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury informed Congress that during the 
previous four years, the expenditures had exceeded the revenue by 
$31,310,014. 

During 1841 and 1842 Congress authorized the negotiation of 
Treasury notes and loans amounting together to $15,000,000; but 
on January 12, 1843, but $5,672,976 of any description of the loans 
had been taken’ On that date the Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
special communication to the House of Representatives, referring to 
the repeated failures of his attempts to negotiate the loan at home, 
announced that a gentleman of the highest consideration for intelli- 
gence and integrity had been sent abroad to negotiate all or part of a 
$5,000,000 loan in England or on the Continent, but added: “I 
regret to communicate that he has since returned without accom- 
plishing the object of his mission.” 
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The agent was General William Robinson. He reported that he 
had been unable to find a banker who would take the responsibility of 
putting on the market a United States loan for even such an amount; 
and in his special message to Congress of December 6, 1842, President 
Tyler, referring to the failure of this mission, said: 


After a failure in the American market, a citizen of high character and talent was sent to 
Europe, with no better success; and thus the mortifying spectacle has been presented of the 
inability of this Government to obtain a loan so small as not in the whole to amount to more 
than one-fourth of its ordinary annual income, at a time when the governments of Europe, 
although involved in debt, and with their subjects heavily burdened with taxation, readily 
obtained loans of any amount at a greatly reduced rate of interest. 


The case was desperate. A priori reasoning, and the science based 
on assumptions, had taken issue with fate. It now became apparent 
even to their adherents, that, in order to obtain revenue and restore 
the credit of the Government, Congress must permit the idle people 
to earn wages and acquire the power to consume taxable commodi- 
ties. This they had never been able to do under a tariff for revenue 
only, though it had so repeatedly been prescribed by the @ priori 
system of reasoning and the science based on assumptions. They 
were now compelled to consent to a resort to a protective tariff, 
and enough of them voted with the protectionists to pass the 
highly protective law of 1842. One of them, a personal friend of 
mine, Mr. Charles Brown a native of Virginia but representing one 
of the Philadelphia districts, said, as he cast his vote, “To do this 
is the bitterest pill I have ever had to swallow.” Unpalatable as it 
was to him, it proved to be medicine that operated well for his 
country; for the immediate effect of this return to the protective 
system was to revive our industries and replenish the national 
revenues. 3 

The prosperity thus produced was, however, to be short-lived, for 
in 1846 Congress substituted for the protective tariff of 1842 the 
tariff for revenue only, prepared by Robert J. Walker, then Secretary 
of the Treasury. The country had never prospered under such a 
tariff. Was it todoso now? Let experience answer this question. 
The law went into effect in 1847; and, though we mined $1, 100,000,000 
of gold from the newly discovered gold fields of California during the 
following decade, 1857 found the nation bankrupt, its working people 
and machinery without employment, its banks broken or in a state of 
suspension, and the Government again without credit or adequate 
current revenue. This condition of things continued until, by the 
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protective tariff of 1861 and its war supplements, we made the duties 
on imports so high that combined British capitalists dare not, after 
paying such duties into our Treasury, undersell our manufacturers. 
The experiment would involve more capital than even they felt it 
safe to venture against such odds. Thus protected our industries 
again revived, and, with varying degrees of prosperity, have continued 


to expand. 
David Syme, when he emigrated to Australia, carried with him the 


free trade theories of an Englishman. His experience in this new 
country soon convinced him that a science based on assumptions (its 
primary assumption being that the laws of trade are as fixed and per- 
sistent as those which regulate the ebb and flow of the tide and the 
movements of the heavenly bodies) offered no solution of grave ques- 
tions which business men in a country without accumulated capital 
and machinery have to solve. Editor and essayist, he devoted himself 
to the study and exposition of the laws which govern industry ; and in 
the course of his admirable little volume entitled “Industrial Science,” 
thus enforces what I have been saying: 


The manner in which English capital is used to maintain England’s manufacturing 
supremacy is well understood abroad. In any quarter of the globe where a competitor 
shows himself who is likely to interfere with her monopoly, immediately the capital of her 
manufacturers is massed in that particular quarter, and goods are exported in large quanti. 
ties, and sold at such prices that outside competition is effectually crushed out. English 
manufacturers have been known to export goods to a distant market and sell them under 
cost price for years, with a view to getting the market into their own hands again. The 
modus operandi is incidentally explained with much naivefé in a report published some years 
ago by the House of Commons: ‘‘ The laboring classes generally,” writes Mr. Tremen- 
heere, ‘‘in the manufacturing districts of this country, and especially in the iron and coal 
districts, are very little aware of the extent to which they are often indebted for their being 
employed at all to the immense losses which their employers voluntarily incur in bad times, 
in order to destroy foreign competition and to gain and to keep possession of foreign markets. 
Authentic instances are well known of employers having in such times carried on their works 
at a loss, amounting in the aggregate to £300,000 or £400,000 in the course of three or four 
years. If the efforts of those who encourage the combinations to restrict the amount of 
labor and to produce strikes were to be successful for any length of time, the great accumu- 
lations of capital could not then be made which enable a few of the most wealthy capitalists 
to overwhelm all foreign competition in times of great depression, and thus to clear the way 
for the whole trade to step in when prices revive, and to carry on a great business before 
foreign capital can again accumulate to such an extent as to be able to establish a competition 
in prices with any chance of success. The large capitals of this country are the great instru- 
ments of warfare (if the expression may be allowed) against the competing capital of foreign 
countries, and are the most essential instruments now remaining by which our manufactur- 
ing supremacy can be maintained.”’2 

* Report of the Commission appointed to examine into the state of the population of the 
mining districts, 1854. 

2 Pages 67-70. 
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I have charged the British Government as a co-conspirator. Is the 
charge well founded? Can the energies of the most powerful Chris- 
tian nation have been systematically employed in the subversion of 
governments and the spoliation of their people? On this point the 
darkest pages of modern history are affirmatively conclusive. Britain’s 
diplomacy has been a more effective agent of conquest than her navy 
and army. Space will permit me to refer to but few of its victims. 
Her first treaty with Turkey bears date 1579. The Turks were then 
famed for their industry, skill and social order. They worked in iron, 
steel, copper, cotton, wool, silk and tobacco, all of which their country 
produced, with corn and oil in profusion. No country of Europe is 
richer in native resources than the Turkish Empire, as it then existed. 
It was as potent in arms as it was rich in resources, yet we know it 
only as the “Sick Man of Europe.” Arms did not overcome it, for less 
than twenty years before the date of the treaty with England Solyman 
the Magnificent had encamped his victorious armies before Vienna, 
and caused all western Europe to tremble at their tread. Invincible 
in arms, he was vanquished and his country despoiled by diplomacy. 
The treaty of 1579 stipulated that the duty on British goods imported 
into Turkey should be fixed at 3 per cent.; and that provision, by sub- 
jecting the industries of Turkey to unrestricted British competition, 
wrought the overthrow of the power that had just threatened the con- 
quest of Europe. ‘“ Nature,” says Henry C. Carey, “has done every- 
thing for the people of that country, and of all those of Europe the 
Turkish Rayah approaches in condition nearest to the slave.” ! 

After referring to the manner in which the power of the Ottoman 
Empire had been extinguished, a writer in the Fortnightly Review for 
July, 1874, says: 

In the same way, and at the same time, we have everywhere obtained that our goods shall 
be imported into all these countries at duties of either 3 or 5 percent. We are continuing 
to apply to Eastern nations this double system of tariffs and jurisdiction, of goods and judges. ° 
To attain those ends we use all sorts of means, from courteous invitations to bombardments. 
We prefer to employ mere eloquence, because it is cheap and easy; but, if talking fails, we 
follow it up by gunboats, and in that convincing way we induce hesitating ‘‘ barbarians,’’ not 
only to accept our two unvarying conditions, but also to pay the cost of the expedition by 
which their consent to these conditions was extorted from them. We tried patience and 
polite proposals with Tunis, Tripoli and Morocco. China was so unwilling to listen to our 
advice, so blind to the striking merits of our opium and our consuls, that we were obliged, 
with great regret, to resort to gentle force with her. Japan presents the most curious 
example of the series ; it is made up of ignorance circumvented and of indignation frightened. 
Indeed, if we had space for it, the story of the Japan treaties would be worth telling, because 
it is a very special one, because it is the newest triumph of our justice abroad, and because 
it may be taken as indicative of our present ‘‘ manner,”’-as painters say. 

1Slave Trade, p. 120. 
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It was British diplomacy that enslaved Ireland. It was the act of 
Union by which the development of her mineral resources was arrested 
and her flourishing manufactories extirpated. He who would read a 
condensed statement of the effect of England’s free trade upon Ireland 
will find it in Carey’s “ Slave Trade,”! or in ‘“ Why Ireland is Poor,” 
a recent pamphlet by John F. Scanlan of Chicago. So used are we 
to hear Ireland spoken of as “Green Erin,” that most of us regard the 
island as a mere pasture field, in favored spots of which due industry 
may produce potatoes. And few will be prepared to hear that during 
the last year the iron makers of the United States imported 10,640 
tons of iron ore from Ireland. Her native resources are undeveloped; 
her people have been decimated by famine; her chosen represent- 
atives, having only discontent to represent, have come to be regarded 
as dangerous, and are untried and unindicted prisoners in the jails of 
their native country. These blessings she owes to the fact that the 
articles of union between Ireland and Great Britain, executed by 
Castlereagh and other Irish traitors, inflicted upon her that system 
of British free trade which is vindicated by the science based on 
assumptions. 

So, too, with India. Less than a century and a half has elapsed 
since the civilized world looked to what is now British India for its 
cotton goods, chintzes and calicoes. I know of a bedspread and set 
of curtains which have been in the possession and use of a family of 
my friends for more than a century. The designs, which are floral, 
are exquisite in their perfection; and the blue in which they appear 
is as bright as though it had been imparted but yesterday. Orme, 
in his Historical Fragments, says: “On the coast of Coromandel and 
in the Province of Bengal, when at some distance from a high road 
or principal town, it is difficult to find a village in which every man, 
woman and child is not employed in making a piece of cloth. At 
present much the greater part of the whole province is employed 
in this single manufacture. Its progress includes no less than a 
description of the lives of half the inhabitants of Indostan.” 2 

Under the system of national economy taught by List and Carey, 
Ireland’s extensive deposits of coal and iron and her other mineral 
resources would be developed, her textile manufactories would 
revive, her agriculture would be diversified, and her population 
would increase as do the descendants of her expatriated children in 
other lands. The assertion that the island could, under this system, 


1 Chap. xiii. 2Carey’s ‘‘ Slave Trade,” page 132. 
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maintain 20,000,000 liberal consumers of each other’s productions is 
largely within the bounds of moderation. In 1841 her people num- 
bered 8,175,124; in 1851 the number had shrunk to 6,552,385, and 
by 1881 to but 5,159,839. No language can proclaim the misery of 
Ireland more forcibly than do these diminishing figures. They relieve 
from the charge of exaggeration Thomas Francis Meagher who, 
addressing his countrymen in 1848, when the failure of the potato 
crop of 1845, 1846 and 1847, had caused the death of a million of 
.their fellow subjects by starvation and diseases engendered by hunger, 
said: 

The cotton manufacture of Dublin, which employed 14,000 operatives, has been destroyed; 
the stuff and serge manufactures, which employed 1,490 operatives, have been destroyed ; 
the calico looms of Balbriggan have been destroyed; the flannel manufacture of Rathdrum 
has been destroyed; the blanket manufacture of Kilkenny has been destroyed; the camlet 
trade of Bandon, which produced £100,000 a year, has been destroyed; the worsted and 
stuff manufactures of Waterford have been destroyed; the rateen and frieze manufactures of 
Carrick on Suir have been destroyed ; one business alone thrives and flourishes, and dreads 
no bankruptcy. That fortunate business which the Union act has stood by; which the 
absentee drain has not slackened but has stimulated; which the drainage acts and navigation 
acts of the imperial senate have not deadened but invigorated; that favored, and privileged, 
and patronized business is the Irish coffin-maker’s. 

But the story of Irish wrong and suffering is as a fairy tale com- 
pared with that of India. There British law and arms govern more 
than 300,000,000 of people. Space will not permit me to do more 
than allude to the change that British government has wrought in the 
condition of this immense population ; and I again refer my readers to 
“Carey’s Slave Trade,” and beg them to catch from its pages glimpses 
of the horrors which British government has inflicted upon the people 
of India in order to open markets for the productions of Manchester, 
Birmingham and Sheffield. The story of the Indign famine of 1838, as 
told by the late George Thompson, M.P., and other eye-witnesses 
including Bishop Heber, is one of indescribable wrong and suffering. 
Many horrible incidents of the famine of 1866, which decimated 
Orissa and adjoining districts, must be fresh in. the memory of 
many readers of the “International.” Orissa is one of the most 
fertile districts of British India. It is a wheat-growing district. Its 
rivers abound in fish, which the people cure for their winter’s suste- 
nance. In order to open the markets of India to British goods, all 
impost duties, save one of from 3 to 5 per cent. on cotton goods, had 
been repealed, and the enormous revenues demanded by the alien 
Government were derived from internal taxes. The inhuman burdens 
imposed by some of these taxes may be inferred from the fact that the 
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tax on native salt added over 500 per cent. to its cost to consumers. 
The provision which had always been made by native governments 
for famine years had not been maintained by the British Government, 
and, when the crop of 1866 failed, death by starvation overtook more 
than 1,000,000 of the people of Orissa. The usual supply of fish was 
taken by the natives, but they could not purchase salt with which to 
cure them, by reason of the tax of 500 per cent. demanded by the 
Government. Consequently, the fish on which they had hoped to live 
during the winter decayed upon the banks of the river and filled the 
air witn a hitherto unknown cause of death. 

Remembering that England is a Christian nation, one might con- 
clude that such incidents would mitigate the rigor of her laws toward 
a voiceless people; but that conclusion would be a priori and delusive. 
Devotion neither to Christianity nor to the science based on assump- 
tions has induced the British people or Government to make any 
serious effort to alleviate the condition of the hundreds of millions of 
people of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire. On the contrary, so late as 
August, 1875, when trade in Manchester was peculiarly depressed, 
the British Viceroy, in the face of a vote of his council against the 
destructive measure, abolished the slight duty remaining on cotton 
goods and by the same edict imposed an import duty of 5 per cent. 
on long staple cotton (a vital element of their manufactures) imported 
into India. The Calcutta Englishman, of August 5 of that year, said: 

The new Tariff bill is about as infamous a measure as ever a subservient Legislature sought 
to impose upon a voiceless people. An import duty on raw material is, under any circum- 
stances, one of the worst modes of raising revenue that can be devised; but the duty which 
the Government is about to impose on a particular quality of her cotton imported into this 
country is nicely calculated to produce the greatest amount of injury that could possibly be 
inflicted by such an impost. The present Viceroy is too acute an economist not to know 
what the effect of such a measure must be; and it is impossible to resist the conviction that 
it is for the sake of the injury it will inflict on India that the measure is proposed. The 
Manchester men have been sharp enough to foresee that they would lose more than they 
gained by a reduction of the duty on coarse goods unless measures were at the same time 
taken to prevent the Indian mills from shifting their competition to the finer classes, The 
Government of India, too, no doubt foresaw that, if they went on abolishing the import duty 
upon one class of cotton goods after another, this item of revenue would gradually be 
extinguished. They have therefore hit upon a device as effectual as it is wicked—we can 
apply no milder term to it—a device which will at once increase their revenue and protect 
the Manchester manufacturer. They have put a prohibitive duty on the raw material neces- 
sary to enable the Indian mills to spin the finer counts of yarn and weave the finer makes of 
cloths, and thus secure to Manchester a continuance of her present monopoly of these classes 
of goods. None but an alien Government, or a despotic and ignorant Government bent on 
filling its coffers for the nonce at any cost, would have adopted such a course as this. No 
free people would have thus drawn the knife across their own throats. t 


Symes’ ‘Industrial Science,” text and notes, pp. 70-77. 
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The Bombay Gazette of the 10th of the same month denounced the 
measure with equal severity. The Indian Chambers of Commerce 
appealed to the Viceroy, but appealed in vain. The modern cotton 
mills of India were doomed. I challenge history and literature for a 
parallel to the grim irony involved in professions of devotion to the 
freedom of trade by the English Government and people, who are 
responsible for the condition of India and Ireland. 

But the wrongs of India are interwoven with those England is daily 
inflicting upon China. The British Indian Government having con- 
fiscated more than 600,000 acres of the most fertile land of India, 
devotes this immense territory to the cultivation of the poppy. It 
converts the poppies into opium. For this opium it must find or make 
a market; and, as it could find none, it made one by force. It had at 
various times obtained footing for its trade on the Chinese coast. 
Among the hundreds of millions of Chinese it believed a market 
might be created for the opium reluctantly produced by the people of 
British India. The Chinese Government, discovering that this terrible 
drug was being largely smuggled into the country, made formal pro- 
tests against its further importation. These protests the British Gov- 
ernment disregarded. Finding that its appeals were vain, the Chinese 
Government caused the opium in store to be seized, buried in a trench, 
and so covered with quicklime as to effectually secure its destruction. 
Hence the Chinese war, the battering down by the British navy of 
Chinese towns and cities, and the collection, under threats of further 
destruction, of a penalty of $12,000,000 as indemnity for the trouble 
to which the contumacious Chinese had put England by opposing its 
efforts to force British free trade upon an unwilling people. 

Free trade England is the Ishmaelite of nations. Against her 
aggressive spirit Manchester’s science based on assumptions offers no 
protection. To promote her own trade she subverts the weak, cir- 
cumvents the ignorant and credulous, and betrays her equals. In 
witness of these assertions I appeal to the story of her dealings with 
Turkey, India, Egypt, Japan and Irelands with Portugal, whose wool 
husbandry and wool and worsted industry were destroyed by the 
treaty of Methuen; with China, upon whom she forces the opium 
trade; and to her treatment of her American colonists, and the people 
of the United States, whenever accepting the faith she professes but 
by which she is not governed they have adopted a tariff for revenue 


only. 


WILLIAM D. KELLEY. 
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EMBRYO STATES. 


HE area of the national domain containing its States in embryo, 

which was over 1,500,000 square miles in extent in 1850, is 

now embraced within the 900,000 included in the combined areas of 

Utah, New Mexico, Washington, Dakota, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, 

Wyoming and Indian Territories, exclusive of the unsurveyed lands 
of Alaska. 

The soil of the Indian Territory, by solemn compact, has been made 
sacred to the use of the aboriginal inhabitants. When it will become 
available for the formation of a new State, is a question the solution of 
which must depend upon the efforts of the philanthropists, who are 
patiently endeavoring to prepare the Indian for the exercise of the 
rights of citizenship; or upon the repetition of the often repeated 
process of encroachment, war and conquest, as the result of which 
the unfortunate red man will be forced to again resign his reserved 
domain to the occupancy of those who justify their ruthless aggres- 
sions under the unctuous plea of “the interests of civilization.” Mean- 
time, the inhabitants of this Territory are showing a commendable 
disposition to avail themselves of the first really favorable opportunity 
ever offered them for bettering their condition; have begun in many 
instances to lead settled lives as agriculturists and herdsmen; are 
earnestly begging Congress to give them the opportunity of acquiring 
title to houses and lands by ownership of the soil in severalty, and 
have even dared to belie their established reputation for untamable 
savagery by sending to the few schools open for their instruction 
some hundreds of children, who are found to be as tractable, well 
behaved and teachable as children generally. In view of these facts, 
it is to be hoped that the theories of the much abused philanthropists 
composed of “Quakers, ministers and women,” as we are told, may 
have a fair trial before the final adoption of a policy, whose basis is 
expressed in the opinion of a certain military authority, that “ Indians 
are vermin, fit only for extermination.” To the credit of the army be 
it said that this sentiment is not universal among its officers, one of 
the bravest of whom, from fighting the Indians on the plains, has 
come to be at the head of an Indian school, which has already proven 
the capacity of the race for education and civilization, while other 
officers of high rank are in full sympathy with his ideas and plans. 
Having suffered wrong through a century, it will be but tardy justice 
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if Congress shall now grant to the remnant of the red race the oppor- 
tunity asked on their behalf of a thorough trial of the experiment of 
education, as a means of preparing them for useful lives as civilized 
men, if not as citizens. Under any circumstances, no change in the 
political status of the Indian Territory is to be immediately expected. 

Alaska, with its unattractive climate, notwithstanding the value of 
its fur trade, its fisheries and the wealth of its mines, may also be 
regarded as practically out of consideration in enumerating the Terri- 
tories which are to form our future States. The petition for the boon 
of Territorial government, preferred by the few white inhabitants who 
are led by commercial interests to brave its rigorous climate, is now 
before Congress; but, considering the fact that its total population, 
according to the last enumeration, was only about 30,000, of which but 
a small portion can be regarded as permanent, and the fact that many 
of its people are of Russian nativity and unfamiliar with republican 
usages, the expediency of substituting a representative government 
for that now existing in this Territory may well be questioned. 

The formation and admission of new States is a question which 
can be presented in the immediate future only in connection with the 
eight remaining Territories, and the inhabitants of six of these have 
already petitioned Congress for permission to organize State govern- 
ments. The condition of these Territories, or States in embryo, with 
reference to their admission to the Union, is, under the circumstances, 
a question of importance. 

Utah! is now, as when its first petition was presented, debarred from 
admittance by its anomalous condition as a government controlled by 
those who maintain, in defiance of law and public opinion, a social 
system the revolting character of which is too well known to need 
description. Should the inhabitants of this Territory place themselves 
in a condition which would not be antagonistic to the laws of the 
Union, there can be no question that its right to become a State 
would be at once recognized. Originally settled by its present 
inhabitants in 1846-47, it was organized as a Territory and pro- 
vided with a Territorial government by act of September 9, 1850. 
For a considerable period prior to this act, however, there had been 
in force in the Territory a semi-ecclesiastical government adminis- 
tered by the Mormon leaders, under the name of the “ State of 
Deseret.” The government provided by Congress was intended to 


tFor interesting information concerning Utah and its present condition, see preceding 
number of this magazine. 
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extinguish that of this pseudo State, but the people of the Territory 
cunningly framed, under its provisions, a constitution and laws which 
did not interfere with the essential features of the abrogated code 
of “Deseret,” and was at the same time acceptable to Congress. 
The result of the change, instead of weakening the power of the 
Mormon leaders, really strengthened it, by enabling them, under 
statutes approved by Congress, to exercise from that time until now 
permanent and supreme executive, legislative and judicial control 
throughout the Territory. While it is difficult to say in what manner 
such a result could have been prevented under the provisions of a 
representative Territorial government, it is undoubtedly true that the 
development of Mormonism as a system, the defiant attitude of its 
adherents, and the resultant difficulties to which reference will be 
made elsewhere, are chiefly due to the long tenure of absolute civil 
authority upon which its leaders entered in 1850. 

The area of this Territory exceeds that of thirty-three of the present 
States. Its acreage in cereals, according to the report of the census 
of 1880, was 95,998 in excess of that of the State of Nevada, and a 
trifle more than that of Colorado; and the product in bushels was 
1,203,849 more than that of Nevada, and 671,205 less than that of 
Colorado. Her agricultural resources, barely suggested by these 
figures, are shown in her vast area of fertile soil suited to all of the 
purposes of husbandry. The value of her gold and silver mines is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that their products are exceeded by 
those of only two States and Territories. To this exhibit of her 
resources and thrift is to be added the fact that her iron mines have 
already developed a respectable industry, and that the spindles of at 
least one cotton mill add to the hum of her manufactures. 

The increase in the number of inhabitants from 11,380 in 1850 to 
143,963 in 1880 shows a marvelous growth in population, in view of 
the difficulties until very recently attending immigration. A progress 
which places her on a favorable footing, as compared with adjacent 
States and Territories, is also shown in the building of railroads, in the 
construction of highways, and in the establishment of schools. As 
shown in the tables accompanying this article, whatever may be said 
of the obnoxious principles of those under whose direction such 
growth has been fostered, the statistics of her schools present an array 
of facts which must be regarded as remarkable. The peculiar con- 
ditions which bar her claim, otherwise indisputable, to full enfranchise- 
ment need no description. Polygamy is the scarlet letter upon the 
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brow of this fair young commonwealth which proclaims her deep 
shame and forbids her entrance into the sisterhood of States. How 
to remove the curse which holds in degradation what might otherwise 
be an honored State, is a problem. 

The “let alone” policy recommended by Mr. Sedgwick, in a late 
number of Scribner's Monthly, is too evidently responsible for the 
present Jeshurun-like condition of the Utah adulterists to be regarded 
as worthy of consideration. The suggestion of Senator Edmunds as 
to the partition of the Territory, made in a recent number of Harper's 
Magazine, does not seem feasible for topographical reasons. Its 
division into nearly equal parts by the Wasatch range, and the 
annexation of one portion to Nevada and the other to Colorado would, 
since the population lies almost wholly west of this range, place 
Nevada in danger of falling under Mormon control, while Colorado 
would receive a scanty increase in population, and an undesirable 
addition to its area. Aside from these objections to measures which 
thus seek to deal with the Utah problem by inaction, or indirection, 
all such plans will justly be construed by the recalcitrant people of the 
Territory as a confession on the part of the General Government of its 
inability to compel their submission to law, and justly subject it to the 
charge of cowardice in the eyes of the world. 

The present polygamous population, as shown by inquiries carefully 
conducted in conjunction with the census of religious organizations, ! 
is 120,283, while the known non-polygamists, or law-abiding citizens, 
number about 22,000.2 President Taylor, at a recent conference of 
the polygamist branch of the Mormon Church, stated that its actual 
membership was composed of 55,676 adults and 34,701 children, or 
a total of 90,377. Thus, on the highest Mormon authority, the total 
population of Utah not within that organization is 53,586, leaving the 
number of 31,622 to be added, in part at least, to the inhabitants of 
the Territory known to be non-polygamists. These statements would 
seem to indicate that, in order to place the control of the Territory in 
proper hands, requires an addition to its law-abiding population of 
less than 40,000. To secure the addition of such a population would 
seem to be one of the most direct and effective methods of striking at 
Mormonism. In the ordinary course of immigration, however, an 
addition to the population of the character desired can hardly be 

t Information submitted to Judicial Committee of Congress, from reports of Dr. H. R. 


Waite, Special Agent Census. 
2 The anti-polygamous branch of the Mormon Church numbers in Utah between 1,000 


and 2,000 members. 
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expected. The arable lands of the Territory are practically under 
Mormon control, and the agricultufal classes who do not come to this 
country as Mormons will naturally turn to more inviting fields. 

But in its vast undeveloped mineral resources may possibly be 
found an easy key to the difficult problem which has so long per- 
plexed the nation. If, by suitable legislation, special inducements can 
be offered to those entering the Territory for the purpose of engaging 
in mining industries, a hardy, intelligent and thrifty population could 
be at once added to that already opposed to it, and the Utah abomi- 
nation in a brief time would be effectively stamped out. 

Disfranchisement of women, a matter not to be overlooked, would 
lessen its vote and gradually weaken the Mormon power, but would 
not immediately alter affairs. The total disfranchisement of polyg- 
amists would doubtless be effective, but is it practicable? To 
disfranchise requires proof of polygamy, and how is this proof to be 
secured? If by evidence of cohabitation, what testimony outside of 
Mormon households will be sufficient? And if the testimony depended 
upon is to be that of Mormons, will they not continue to commit 
perjury, with the acquired facility of a past experience in that art? 
To attempt the impossible, and its natural sequence of failure, involves 
an experience with which the General Government is not unfamiliar, 
and which is too humiliating to bear repetition. 

The relegation of the Territory to the status of Alaska, with a 
provisional government, under direction of Congress, is preferable to 
the plan last mentioned, since it would accomplish at one stroke all 
that could be expected from the successful operation of the former 
method alone. But to the latter policy can be urged the perhaps 
insuperable objection that, to cure one ill, however grievous, manifold 
wrong would follow, in depriving thousands of law-abiding citizens of 
their constitutional right of suffrage. In this connection, as having an 
indirect bearing upon the whole question, certain features of the 
public schools of Utah demand attention. 

Exclusively under Mormon.control, with an attendance practically 
confined to Mormon children, and instruction almost wholly confided 
to Mormon teachers, the public schools of the Territory are made 
use of, as attested by trustworthy information, for the inculcation 
of Mormon tenets, among the text-books continually in use being 
those which set forth the peculiar doctrines of the Mormon Church. 
That the public school system is used in the interests of Mormonism 
is also evident from the fact that the “ moral character” qualification 
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of a teacher means the acceptance of the Mormon faith; and that the 
children of other than Mormons are practically denied the privileges 
of attendance. In the consideration of the affairs of this Territory, if 
Congress shall do no more than to adopt measures by which the direc- 
tion of its public schools shall be taken out of Mormon hands, and 
committed to the direction of a capable, fearless and just superin- 
tendent, who shall act under its authority, an incalculable benefit would 
follow. Under such management the anti-republican and anomalous 
condition which now exists, by which adhesion to a religious faith is 
made an essential in the qualification of a teacher in schools fostered 
by national grants and supported by the taxation of people of every 
faith, would cease to exist; and the youth of the Territory, thus left 
free to receive instruction unmixed with the vile leaven of Mormonism, 
and at liberty to choose their associates, would soon learn to regard 
the accursed system with loathing. 

The interests of civilization and justice, as well as the honor of the 
nation, and the future well-being of what must become, sooner or 
later, a great and populous State, certainly demand the immediate 
action of Congress in regard to affairs in Utah. 

The Territory whose claims for admission as a State are next in 
order of consideration is New Mexico. The lands comprised within 
its original area were acquired from Mexico, at the conclusion of the 
war with that country, by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, 
and by act of September 9, 1850, a Territorial government was organ- 
ized. By treaty of December 30, 1853, the region south of the Gila 
River—the Gadsden purchase, so called—was ceded by Mexico, and 
by act of August 4, 1854, added to the Territory, which at that time 
included within its limits the present Territory of Arizona. Chafing 
under the ineffective provisions of its Territorial government, by which 
its people were left at the mercy of ravaging hordes of Mexicans and 
Indians, the inhabitants of the Territory in 1858, after certain prelimi- 
nary steps, formed and ratified a constitution, elected a Governor, 
vice-Governor and members of a Legislature, and put in operation a 
State government, which immediately entered upon the enacting of 
laws to meet the necessities which seemed to the people. to justify this 
irregular action. September 12, of the same year, Mr. Seward sub- 
mitted to Congress a memorial from this self-constituted government 
to the effect that, ‘‘as Congress had not secured to them the rights 
promised under the treaty of cession, including protection of property, 
and having twice appealed to that body without redress, the citizens 
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have felt compelled to take steps necessary for self-protection ; that 
they have formed and ratified a constitution, and organized a State 
government, whose Legislature is now in session,” and calling upon 
Congress to indorse their action. The government thus formed was 
not, of course, recognized, although measures were taken to mitigate 
the evils complained of.! 

The affairs of the Territory were again brought to the serious atten- 
tion of Congress March 16, 1874, by the presentation of a bill to 
enable its people to form a constitution and State government. The 
bill was presented in an able speech by Mr. Elkins, then Delegate 
from the Territory, and had the warm support of many members. A 
bill to admit was also introduced in the Senate, and passed that body 
February 25, 1875, by a vote of thirty-two to eleven, two of the 
present members of that body, Messrs. Ingalls and Windom, being 
among its supporters. The matter of admission came up for final 
action in the House at the same session, just prior to adjournment, 
and a motion to suspend the rules, in order to put it upon its final 
passage, was lost by a vote of one hundred and fifty-four to eighty- 
seven, and the earnest efforts to secure the admission of New Mexico 
were thus defeated. A bill for its admission is now again before 
Congress, and it is a matter of interest to note the representations as 
to the condition of the Territory then made, and the facts as they now 
exist. It has, according to the census of 1880, a population of 
119,565. It had in 1870 a population of 91,874. It was claimed by 
the more moderate advocates of the bill in 1875 that its population 
then numbered 135,000 (15,435 more than at present), while others 
placed it as high as 145,000. Of this population, 45,000 were said to 
be of American and European descent. It was stated by Senator Hoar, 
one of the opponents of the bill, that, out of an illiterate population of 
52,220, by far the larger part were native inhabitants of Mexican or 
Spanish origin, who could not speak the English language. This 
statement seems to be in large degree confirmed by the census of 
1880, which shows a total. native white population of 108,721, of 
whom, as nearly as can be ascertained, upward of 80 per cent. are not 
only illiterates of Mexican and Spanish extraction, but, as in 1870, 
speaking a foreign language. The vote for Mr. Elkins, Territorial 
Delegate in 1875, was reported as being about 17,000. The total 
vote in 1878 was 18,806, and in 1880, 20,397, showing a com- 
paratively insignificant increase from 1875 to 1880. 


t Meantime, by an act of February 24, 1863, the present Territory of Arizona was set off 
from New Mexico, and provided with a separate Territorial government. 
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In respect to agricultural development, the Territory has made little 
progress, a fact due to the character of much of its soil, to the lack of 
water, to deficient means of transportation, and, more than all, to the 
thriftless character of its native inhabitants. The product of cereals in 
1870 was 1,547,247 bushels, or much less than that of any of the Ter- 
ritories save those recently organized. 

The yield of precious metals for the year 1880! was less than one- 
half the product of Arizona, Dakota, Idaho and Utah. The gold and 
silver product, from the earliest development of its mines until June 30, 
1880, as reported by the Director of the United States Mint, was over 
half a million dollars less than that of the recently organized mining 
industries of Arizona, a little more than one-half that of Dakota, less 
than one-seventeenth of that of Montana, and a little more than one- 
third that of Utah. 

The inferior exhibit thus made is believed, however, to be due not 
so much to a lack of valuable mineral resources, as to local circum- 
stances, including the unsettled condition of its affairs, the want of 
proper protection to life and property, lack of enterprise on the part 
of its inhabitants, the difficulty in many instances of obtaining water 
for placer mining, and to other local causes. 

Many parts of the Territory are believed to possess mineral deposits 
of the highest value, which it needs only favorable circumstances to 
make available. Prior to the year 1872 the Territory had practically 
made no provision for education, and as recently as 1865 its people 
refused by vote to establish a common school system. That this 
indifference as to educational interests has not materially changed, is 
shown by the fact that in 1875 the total expenditures of the Ter- 
ritory for public schools did not exceed $19,000, and the attendance 
of children, out of a total school population in that year of 29,312, was 
only 5,151. No school reports have since been obtainable, the census 
statistics of schools for 1880 being not yet available, owing to the great 
difficulty experienced in obtaining information of any character from 
the various counties of the Territory. 

By far the larger part of such schools as exist are taught in the 
Spanish language, and in many instances by teachers whose qualifica- 
tions are of the most inferior character. The exhibit thus made is 
doubtless in some measure due to a lack of proper Territorial school 
supervision, and this, in turn, is due to the fact that Congress, in New 
Mexico, as in other Territories, has made no adequate provision for 


t See tables accompanying this article. 
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meeting this most pressing want. The abuses which are suffered to 
exist unchecked by the Territorial Government may be illustrated by 
the statement, made upon creditable authority, that in many instances 
. native rancheros, acting as school officers, employ the services of puta- 
tive teachers, who are paid out of the limited school funds of the Ter- 
ritory for services really rendered as herders upon their ranches. A 
serious obstacle to the proper organization of acommon school system 
arises from the opposition of the Spanish-speaking priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who are unwilling to permit the establish- 
ment of schools not absolutely under their control. 

The above brief review of the present condition of New Mexico 
seems to justify and make applicable to the present time the assertion 
of Mr. Hoar, made in opposition to its admission as a State in 1875, 
that “the condition of the Territory is not such as to entitle its people 
ito the fuller exercise of the privileges of self-government.” As 
claimed by the opponents to its admission at that time, it may well be 
doubted whether its people, by far the greater portion of whom speak 
a foreign language, to which is added the disqualification of gross 
illiteracy, are in a condition properly to make use of the extended 
rights of suffrage and the attendant responsibilities. The removal of 
the dense ignorance, which is the chief obstacle in the way of its prog- 
ress and development, and its preparation for admission to the Union, 
can hardly be expected under existing conditions. Provisions for the 
proper organization of common schools in the several counties of the 
Territory and the appointment of a Territorial superintendent, under 
whose direction such provisions would be put in successful operation, 
would greatly hasten the preparation of the people of New Mexico for 
the enjoyment of the complete enfranchisement which they seek. 

The Territory of Washington was constituted out of Oregon, and 
organized as a Territory by act of March 2, 1853. Its population by 
the census of 1880 was 75,116, an increase from 23,955 in 1870. Of 
this total, 59,313 are of native and 15,803 of foreign nativity. Its 
total white population in the census year was 67,119; Chinese, 
3,186; Indian, 4,105; colored, 326, and its total present population 
is probably not far from 95,000. Its yield of precious metals in 
1880, and for the entire period since its development, while show- 
ing resources full of promise, has been much less than that of 
any of the other organized Territories. Its total vote for Territorial 
Delegate in 1880, while exceeding that of the Territories of Arizona, 
Idaho and Wyoming, was but 15,823. Its promise of agricultural 
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development is assured by a vast area of rich soil, suitable for 
grazing purposes or for the raising of cereals and other crops, but 
this development has as yet not progressed to such an extent as to 
enable it to make a showing which will compare favorably with that of 
several of the adjacent Territories.1 The Territorial Legislature has 
displayed commendable enterprise in its provisions for the education 
of the youth of the Territory, and the statistics of education present 
a reasonably satisfactory exhibit, 14,032 out of the 24,223 children of 
school age in the Territory, according to the last reports, being in 
attendance upon some one of its 330 schools. Provisions for the more 
efficient organization of its school system are needed in this, as in the 
other Territories, and such provisions would result in corresponding 
benefits. While her claims for admission to the Union are earnestly 
pressed and favorably considered by many in Congress, it is a matter 
of doubt as to whether they are sufficiently evident to warrant her 
enrollment as a State at the present session of Congress. 

Dakota, one of the most prosperous and important of the Terri- 
tories, was organized by act of March 2, 1861, by division of the 
Territory of Minnesota, from which the larger part of its area was 
secured, with the addition of the northern part of the Territory of 
Nebraska. Its present boundaries date from the year 1868, when it 
surrendered 89,665 square miles for the formation of the Territory of 
Wyoming. Colonization commenced in 1859, and its first Legislature 
met lin 1862. Its marvelous growth is illustrated by the increase of 
its population from 14,181 in 1870 to 135,180 in 1880, a percentage 
of growth far larger than that of any of its sister Territories. The 
rapid development of the internal resources of the Territory is 
indicated by the fact that, while its population in 1870 was confined 
to fifteen counties, it was distributed in 1880 among eighty-eight out 
of a total of ninety-one. This extraordinary growth in population is 
explained by the exceptional richness of the soil throughout the 
Territory, which is well watered, and found to be adapted to the 
cultivation of a wide range of products; by its wonderful mineral 
resources, the value of its timber lands, the salubrity of its climate, 
and by the great enterprise shown in the building of railroads and 
other highways. 

The area of the Territory, with the exception of a small portion 
drained by the Red and Minnesota Rivers, belongs to the basin of the 
Missouri, which enters as a navigable river in the northwest part, and 


t See tables. 
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passes one thousand miles or more across it in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, receiving in its course nine large and a great number of small 
tributaries. The Dakota, one of these tributaries, passes through 
nearly the entire length of the Territory in a southerly direction. 
With the exception of the region known as the Black Hills, the 
mountainous area of the Territory is small. In the southwest por- 
tion is its largest area of barren land, in the district known as the 
Mauvaises Terres. According to the report of General Custer in 
1874, a large portion of the surface consists of open prairie land 
especially adapted to stock raising, and in its numerous river valleys 
is found a vast extent of arable land suitable for the cultivation of 
céreals and a great variety of vegetables and fruits. Valuable coal 
deposits are also known to exist in different parts of the Territory. 
The development of its resources has kept pace with the increase of 
its population. As shown by the tables accompanying this article, its 
acreage in cereals for the year 1880 was nearly three times that of 
Utah, New Mexico and Washington, nearly ten times that of Idaho 
and Montana, and nearly twenty times that of Arizona, while its 
products were in corresponding ratio. Although, as indicated by this 
exhibit, it must be regarded as preéminently an agricultural Territory, 
its yield of precious metals for the same year places it fourth in rank 
among the gold and silver producing Territories. The best indication 
as to the stable character of its population, and the best promise of its 
future, are found in the large and constantly increasing number of 
homestead and preémption entries, the total for the year ending June 
30, 1881, having been 8,873, the preémption entries equalling one- 
third of the entire number in the United States, covering 274,206 
acres. The entries under the Timber act for the same period cover 
1,763,799 acres, or about one-half of the whole number in the entire 
country. These enormous entries, made since the census of 1880, on 
the basis of the increase of population following previous entries, 
warrant the belief that the population of the Territory has been 
increased by upward of 40,000 since the census. The provisions 
for public school instruction made by the Territorial Goverriment have 
resulted in the establishment of a school system whose results, under 
the efficient direction of Superintendent W. H. H. Beadle, have been 
in keeping with the material growth of the Territory. The future of 
its educational interests is insured by the most generous provisions. 
The land grants for schools and universities amount to a total of 
8,554,560 acres, added to which are the Congressional grants on 
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account of agricultural colleges, making a total of 8,679,964 acres 
thus set apart for purposes of education, or an area more than 
equivalent to that of the States of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
combined. The magnificence of the endowment thus provided can 
only be appreciated by taking into consideration the superior value of 
these lands, which are widely distributed in the most fertile portions 
of the Territory. i 

The proposition of Senator McMillan, which meets with the 
approval of many of the citizens of the Territory, is to divide the 
Territory into two parts—that lying south of the forty-sixth parallel 
to be admitted as a State under the name of Dakota, and that north 
of the parallel to be formed into a separate Territory. Were such a 
division to be made, the portion designated for admission as a State 
would, by a careful estimate, contain upward of 100,000 inhabitants. 
It is urged in favor of this method of division that the northern and 
southern portions have different water basins, with a belt of barren 
land lying between them, thus making a natural division; also that 
means of communication between the two portions are difficult, and 
must be so for at least many years to come. Among the arguments 
which may be adduced in opposition to the proposed division are the 
serious objections to the multiplication of States, and the consequent 
increase in the membership of the National Legislature. In favor of 
its immediate admission it may be urged that the population of the 
Territory is at this time larger than eight of the original States when 
the Union was formed. Estimating the population of the Territory 
in round numbers at 175,000, it will be seen that it is in excess of 
that of twenty of the present States when admitted to the Union, 
exclusive of the original thirteen; and, should the Territory be 
divided, the population of that portion of it out of which it is proposed 
to form a State, supposing it to be, as seems probable, 100,000, would 
still be in excess of sixteen States as above. In view of all of the 
facts, it would seem that this Territory presents claims for immediate 
admission to the Union, which cannot be lightly set aside. 

The Territory of Arizona, organized out of a portion of New 
Mexico, and provided with a territorial government in 1863, contains 
about 5,000,000 acres less than the Territory of New Mexico, or an 
acreage exceeded by that of only five States and Territories. Its 
total population in 1870 was 9,658, and in 1880, 40,440, 35,160 of 
whom were whites. Of its total population in the census year, 
24,391 were of native and 16,049 of foreign birth, the number of 
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Indians, Chinese and colored being somewhat in excess of 5,000. 
Subsequent to its organization as a Territory the northwestern corner 
was ceded to Nevada. The mineral resources of this Territory, by 
which its present population has been chiefly attracted, are believed 
to be of exceeding value. Their development, which may be said 
to have just commenced, resulted in a total yield in 1880 of about 
$3,000,000. 

A considerable portion of the area of the Territory lies in the basin 
of the Colorado and Gila Rivers. It possesses a large proportion of 
arable soil capable of producing, under cultivation, the various cereals, 
grapes, figs, oranges, lemons, tobacco, and other valuable products; 
and it is claimed that much of the land may be made to produce two 
crops in the year. Its mineral resources are chiefly in the mountains 
in the south and centre of the Territory, and include gold, silver, 
copper and lead. It is impossible to present trustworthy statistics as 
to its present agricultural development; but with its extended area of 
arable soil, its large acreage of rich grazing lands, and its valuable 
mineral wealth, coupled with the energetic character of the population 
recently added by immigration, it is safe to prophesy a rapid addition 
to the present number of its inhabitants, and a corresponding growth 
in the development of its many resources: While Arizona does not 
seem to be entitled, either on the ground of population or expediency, 
to the recognition of its claims for admission to the Union at the pres- 
ent time, it seems safe to predict that its title to admission at the end 
of another decade, will be unquestioned. 

Next among the claimants for a position on the roll of States is the 
Territory of Idaho, which was originally a part of Oregon, from which 
it was separated and provided with a territorial government by act of 
March 3, 1863. It embraces in its area a little more than 55,000,000 
acres, and had in 1880 a total population of 32,610, being an increase 
from 14,999 in 1870. Of this population, 22,636 are of native and 
9,974 of foreign birth; 29,013 of the total inhabitants are white, 3,379 
Chinese, and 218 Indians and colored. In the yield of precious metals 
for the year 1880 its rank is fifth among the Territories, while in the 
product from the opening of its mines until June 30,1880, it ranks 
second. Although, as will be seen from the above statement, the 
production of its mines has been steadily decreasing, gold and silver 
are still found in many parts of the Territory, both in vein and 
placer deposits, and in such paying quantities as to attract a steadily 
increasing population to its mining districts. The proportion of land 
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available for agricultural purposes is comparatively small, and the 
chief development in this direction is now found in the valleys of the 
south, which are largely inhabited by Mormons, and where abundant 
crops of cereals are secured with the aid of irrigation. In the valleys 
of other parts of the territory cereals are also cultivated with some 
degree of success. In cereal products in 1880 it stands sixth among 
the Territories, only two—Arizona and Wyoming—showing a smaller 
product. Aside from its rich mineral resources, the principal attrac- 
tion of the Territory at the present time is in its extensive and 
valuable grazing lands, the area covered by useful grasses being: 
upward of 20,000 square miles. Part of this area is exceedingly well 
adapted to the breeding of stock, an occupation which is found to be 
very profitable, and is rapidly growing in importance. The develop- 
ment of the resources of the Territory bids fair to be greatly hastened 
by the completion of the Utah & Northern Railroad, which passes 
through its southeastern portion from Utah to Montana. In respect 
to educational affairs, the inhabitants of the Territory show a com- 
mendable degree of enterprise, the expenditures for public schools 
and the school attendance comparing favorably with those of its sister 
Territories. The claims of this Territory for admission to the Union, 
‘in view of its present population and development, and of the rules 
and precedents which have governed the admission of States hitherto, 
cannot be regarded as worthy of serious consideration at this time. 
The Territory of Montana, organized by act of May 26, 1864, con- 
tains an acreage larger than that of any other Territory save Dakota. 
While it seems to be inferior in cereal producing capacity, in its 
area of valuable grazing lands it equals, if it does not excel, Idaho. 
The chief prosperity of the Territory, and that which promises for it a 
future of growing importance, lies in its extraordinary mineral wealth, 
the productions of its mines in the year 1880 having been nearly twice 
that of any other Territory, with a corresponding excess in its total 
production, which had reached, on June 30, 1880, the enormous total 
of over $53,000,000. Its mining industries represent in the aggre- 
gate very large invested capital, and the increasing products, with 
the development of new mines, are attracting constant additions to 
its population, which in 1880 showed an increase, as compared with 
1870, of over 90 per cent. In educational affairs the general intelli- 
gence and public spirit of its citizens is attested by the provi8ions made 
for the fostering of school interests, which are in a satisfactory and 
promising condition. Its title to consideration as a candidate for a 
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position among the States cannot, however, be said to be better than 
that of Idaho. 

Wyoming, the next of the Territories, and the fifth in area, was 
constituted out of the Territory of Dakota, and provided with Terri- 
torial government July 25, 1868. Lying between Colorado and Mon- 
tana, and adjoining Dakota and Nebraska on the east, it partakes of 
the natural characteristics of these States and Territories, having a fair 
portion of land suitable for cultivation, a large area suitable for grazing 
purposes, and a wealth in mineral resources whose development, 
although of recent beginning, has already resulted in an encouraging 
yield in precious metals. While its varied resources give promise of 
a speedy growth in population and other respects, it cannot be ranked 
among the present applicants for enrollment as States. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the condition of the several Terri- 
tories, with respect to their titles to stateship, from the standpoint of 
material prosperity, miscellaneous resources and intelligence, it may be 
well, in conclusion, to present a brief summary of the considerations 
which have governed the admission of States in the past. The States 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, 
Michigan and Wisconsin were formed out of territory belonging to 
the original thirteen States; and the terms of their admission to the 
Union were largely determined by the provisions of the act of July 
13, 1787, and of various compacts between the United States and 
the several State Governments based upon the terms of the that 
ordinance, as the result of which the territory out of which they were 
severally constituted was relinquished to the General Government. 

The ordinance referred to provided for the formation of the Terri- 
tory, which should become the common possession of the Union, into 
States, to be laid out in accordance with the terms of the act, and to 
be admitted whenever they should have a free population of 60,000, or 
before their population reached this number, if deemed expedient by 
Congress. Among other notable features of this act were provisions 
for the establishment of two grades of Territoral government, the first 
to be under the administration of executive and judicial officers 
appointed by the President, and intended to continue until the condi- 
tion of the Territory was such as to warrant the establishment of the 
second grade, which was provided for when the free male inhabitants 
should reach the number of 5,000, and was to be established by the 
election of a legislative assembly chosen by the qualified voters of 
the Territory. The terms of this ordinance were made applicable, 
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Population neare: 
States. Area in om to date ~ J 
[First thirteen admitted on ratifying Constitution, Date when admitted. yoo te, 7 aduiesion, 
all others admitted by Acts of Congress. } admission. Popuiation.| Year. 
December 7, 1787 2,050 59,096 1790 
December 12, 1787 45,215 434373 1790 
December 18, 1787 7,815 184,139 1790 
January 2, 1788 59,475 82,54 1790 
ey 9g, 1788 4,990 23754 1790 
ebruary 6, 1788 8,315 378,787 1790 
April 28, 1788 12,210 319,728 1790 
May 23, 1788 30,570 249033 1790 
une 21, 1788 95305 141,885 1790 
une 25, 1788 42,450 747,610 1790 
uly 26, 1788 49,170 340,120 1790 
ovemberj21, 1789 52,250 393,751 1790 
May 29, 1790 1,250 825 1790 
March 4s 179% 9,565 85,339 179% 
une 1, 1792 42,400 73,977 1792 
June 1, 1796 42,050 77,202 1796 
November 29, 1802 41,060 41,915 1 
April 30, 1812 48,720 76,556 1812 
December 11, 1816 36,350 63,805 1816 
December 10, 181 46,810 75,512 1817 
December 3, 181 56,650 34,020 1818 
December 14, 1819 52,250 127,901 1820 
March 15, 1820 33,040 298, 269 1820 
August 19, 1821 69,415 66,586 1821 
une 15, 1836 53,850 52,240 1836 
anuary 26, 1837 58,915 212,267 1840 
farch 3, 1845 58,680 545477 1845 
December 28, 1846 56,025 81,920 1846 
December 29, 1845 265,780 212,592 1850 
ay 29, 1848 56,040 305,391 1850 
September 9, 1850 158, 360 92,597 1850 
May 11, 1858 83,365 172,023 1860 
February 14, 1859 030 52,465 1859 
anuary 29, 1861 2,080 107,206 1860 
une 19, 1863 24,780 442,014 1870 
October 31, 1864 110,700 40,000 1864 
March 1, 1867 76,855 60,000 1867 
August 1, 1876 103,925 150,000 1876 
Present Conteus 
Territories. Dates of organization. \area, square| Population. of 
mules. 
Utah ....ccccccccccccccccceccccscncccccsces September 9, 1850 82, 143,963 1880 
New Mexico....cc.cccceccccccccccccccce e+-| September 9, 1850 aaa 119,565 1880 
Washington... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccs March 2, 1853 69,180 75,116 1880 
Dakota ........- eeccceccccce @cccccccccccces March 2, 1861 149, 100 1355177 1880 
BERGE. cocccanes eoccceccocceccvceccccccees February 24, 1863 113,020 40,440 1880 
Idaho ...cccccccccccccccce ecccccocccccs March 3, 1863 84,800 32,610 1880 
Montana..... ececcccceoncooseseecoccceacese May 26, 1864 146,080 39,159 1880 
Wyoming. ......000---002-ecceeseceeeeees-- July 25, 1868 97,890 20,7) 1880 
ERED. cococccccadeccevecceunessssesssocess| | peseeessous Sescoes em | ccecee eoce 
eoccccccecccce shtacesonsenesegtnnyse iemanaseenesees Tee. amen oni 


























Basis for apportionment of Representatives in Congress—1789, 1 to 30,000 of population; 1793, 1 to 33,000; 
1803, 1 to 33,000) 1813, 1 to 35,000; 1823, 1 to 40,000; 1833, 1 to 47,700; 1873, 1 to 70,680; 1853, 1 to 93,423; 
1863, 1 to 127,381; 1873, 1 to 131,425; 1883 (on supposed basis of 320 Representatives), 1 to 154,285. 


in the absence of any subsequent provisions of a like or different 
nature, to the formation of States in the Territory of Louisiana, after- 
ward acquired by treaty with France, out of which have been consti- 
tuted the States of Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, and part of Colorado; the Territory of 
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Florida, acquired by treaty with Spain, out of which was formed the 
State of Florida! and the territory acquired by treaties with Mexico, 2 
out of which have been formed the States of California and Nevada 
and the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona and part of Colorado. 
The conditions and steps essential to the formation of new States, 
according to the terms of the ordinance of 1787, of the compacts 
with the various States relinquishing territory to the Union, of the 
treaty stipulations by which purchased territory was acquired, and 
of the laws of Congress passed in conformity with the articles of 
the Constitution adopted in 1787, may be briefly stated as follows: 
Ist. The determination of boundaries; 2d. Proof that the popula- 
tion equals the number required by the ordinance of 1787, or the 
number necessary, at the’time, to entitle the State seeking admission 
to a representative in Congress, upon the basis of representation then 
existing; 3d. Authority for the formation of a constitution and State 
government in accordance with provisions made by Congress under 
so-called Enabling acts; 4th. The ratification of the constitution 
adopted in pursuance of the above provisions, by vote of the qualified 
citizens of the Territory; 5th. An act of Congress approving the steps 
taken under the Enabling act, and formally recognizing the newly 
formed government as a State. 
While the validity and expediency of these conditions have been 
recognized, they were almost wholly disregarded in the case of 
Tennessee, the Territory first admitted after the adoption of the 
ordinance of July 13, 1787, which came fully under its provisions; 
and, while some of the rules noted have been enforced, others have 
been equally ignored in connection with the admission of nearly all 
@f the Territories subsequently formed into States. The people of 
Tennessee, whose Territory had formerly been under the jurisdiction of 
North Carolina, and whose boundaries were already defined, adopted 
a constitution and formed a State government in 1795, without au- 
thority of Congress, and in the following year, through its representa- 
tives, this self-constituted State demanded admission to the Union. 
Its claims were strenuously opposed by a minority in Congress, who 
demanded that, prior to the consideration of its claims for admission, 
it should be required to comply with the terms of the ordinance of 
1787, and contended that to admit it at that time would be in dis- 
regard of the authority of Congress, and calculated to establish a 


t The remainder of this Territory was added to the States of Alabama and Mississippi. 
2 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, and treaty of 1853. 
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dangerous precedent. These advocates of the maintenance of Con- 
gressional authority as alone competent for determining the condi- 
tions under which Territories shall be entitled to seek admission to 
the Union were overruled, having among their opponents Madison, 
Macon, Gallatin, and other eminent men. Mr. Dayton, one of the 
chief opponents of the bill, claimed that its enactment would be equiv- 
alent to an utter disregard of existing provisions, and as a renunciation 
by Congress of any right to deliberate as to the title of a Territory to 
admission. Mr. Madison said that the inhabitants of the Territory 
were at present in a degraded situation, deprived of rights essential to 
free men—among others, that of representation in Congress ; and that 
an exterior power had authority over their laws, something which 
could only be justified on the ground of obvious and imperious neces- 
sity. Mr. Macon, in answer to the objection that the State had been 
established in contravention of the provisions intended to govern the 
formation of new States, replied that but two conditions were essen- 
tial. Was its Government republican in form? and had it the 
necessary number of inhabitants? If so, its right to admission was 
indisputable. 

Mr. Gallatin said that the people of the Territory became tpso facto 
a State the moment the population reached 60,000 free inhabitants, 
and that it became the duty of Congress to recognize their title to ad- 
mission whenever it had satisfactory proof of this fact. The views of 
Mr. Madison, Mr. Macon and Mr. Gallatin prevailed, and the prece- 
dent, so deprecated by Mr. Dayton, of admitting a Territory in disre- 
gard of the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, was established. That 
the ill results feared by this eminent statesman have not followed, has 
been the result of fortunate circumstances rather than the wisdom of 
the measures which he so ably opposed. While but one Territory has 
been subsequently admitted under conditions altogether similar to 
those existing in the case of Tennessee, in the case of nearly all 
other Territories this precedent, as regards some one of the rules 
applicable under the law of 1787, or provided by subsequent meas- 
ures, has been ignored. These departures from the original intent of 
Congress have been especially evident as regards population. At the 
date of the acts enabling them to form State governments, I find that, 
of the Territories constituted into free States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Oregon, Nevada and Nebraska had a population less than 60,000 ; and, 
of those constituted as slave States, not one had then a free popu- 
lation in excess of the required number, the total population, free 
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and slave, of Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Missouri being but 
a little above it, and that of Arkansas and Florida considerably 
below it. Of the above named States, at the time of their final ad- 
mission to the Union, Ohio, Illinois, Oregon and Nevada, of the free 
States, were still below the required population ; and in none of the 
slave States, including Tennessee, admitted without the formality of 
an enabling act, was the free population sufficient, while in Arkansas 
and Florida the total, including slaves, was still less than 60,000. 

It will be thus seen that eleven States organized from Territories, 
when authorized to form State governments, and the same number 
when admitted to the Union, had free populations of less than 60,000, 
and that of the slave States included in this number, seven in all, not 
one had the required number of free inhabitants, either when author- 
ized to take the first steps toward admission or when finally ad- 
mitted; and that both of these steps were taken by two of the latter 
States with a total population, free and slave, below the required num- 
ber. Why so many States have been authorized to form State gov- 
ernments, and have been subsequently admitted to the Union with 
populations so far below the requirements of the ordinance of 1787, 
and the accepted rules for subsequent action, may be briefly explained 
as follows: Ist, by the ground for the use of a wide discretion 
afforded in the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, for the admission 
of States, when deemed expedient, before their population should 
equal the required number; and 2d, by the equally wide discretion 
given by the Constitution in the words, “ New States may be 
admitted by Congress into this Union,”! the only provision of the 
Constitution bearing specifically upon this subject. Efforts have 
been made at various times to secure the strict enforcement of the 
original rules, with the modification resulting from the increase in the 
population of the Union, which provided that the number of free 
inhabitants in a Territory seeking admission should equal the num- 
ber established as the basis of representation in the apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, as determined by the preceding 
census. How little success the efforts made in this direction have 
met, may be seen by a comparison of the number of inhabitants 
forming the basis of representation, as established by the different 
censuses, and the free population of the Territories admitted at corre- 
sponding periods. 2 

At this late date, it is hardly to be expected that rules so long 


t First clause. sec. 3, art. 4. 2 See table II. 
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disregarded, will be made applicable to the admission of the States to 
be organized from the existing Territories. There is, nevertheless, 
a growing disposition on the part of Congress to look with disfavor 
upon the formation of States whose population, and the develop- 
ment of whose resources, render the expediency of their admission 
questionable; and an increasing doubt as to the propriety of so 
dividing the existing Territories as to multiply to an unnecessary 
extent the number of States, with the attendant increase in the 
number of Representatives in the National Legislature. 

To recapitulate the facts as to the present condition of the Terri- 
tories with reference to their admission as States, it may be said 
that only Dakota, Utah, New Mexico and Washington are in posses- 
sion of the necessary population according to the rule requiring 
60,000; that only the three first named conform to the rule demand- 
ing a population equal to the present basis of representation; that 
only Dakota, Utah and Washington give evidence of that intelligence 
on the part of their inhabitants which is essential to the proper exer- 
cise, under favorable conditions, of the extended rights of citizenship, 
and of that progress in the development of their resources which makes 
self-government essential, safe, or in any way desirable; and that only 
Dakota can be said, unquestionably, to possess all of the requirements 
which, by the dictates of a sound policy, should be demanded of a 
Territory at this time seeking admission to the Union. 

Whatever the response to the Territorial messengers now waiting at 
the doors of Congress, a few years, at most, will bring an answer to their 
prayers. The stars of a dozen proud and prosperous States will soon 
be added to those already blazoned upon the blue field of the Union, 
and the term Territory, save as applied to the frozen regions of Alaska, 
will disappear from the map of the United States. 


HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 





SOME RECENT POETRY. 


Love Poems and Sonnets. By Owen Innsly. Boston: A. Williams & Co., Old Corner 
Bookstore, 1881. 


A FAMILY of children, brought up in the English fashion, were 
taught each day after dinner to fold their hands and say, softly, 
“Thank God for a good dinner!” One day, owing to some domestic 
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stress of weather, the little ones were confronted, on reaching table, 
with a large dish of boiled rice, off which they were forced for the 
nonce to make their meal. At the close the elder child looked up 
and said, ‘“‘ Mamma, is boiled rice a good dinner?” ‘“ Yes, my child, 
and there are plenty of people who do not have even that.” “ Well, 
then” (and here a sigh), “‘ Thank—God—for a—good dinner.” 

Sometimes, when our editorial board is spread with a feast of 
modern poetry, we recall this story, and gulping down our natural 
resentment, thank the gods for such as they send. The truth, we take 
it, is that most of the poetry produced nowadays cannot be, in one 
sense, fairly judged, if the reader insists on measuring it by the standard 
of the great writers. It is true that, if a man has passed all his life in 
constant companionship with the best writers, he cannot cast them 
clean out of his mind, and judge the new-comer by the white light 
reflected from the walls of an empty room. Still, he must try to do 
something like this, or the books subjected to him will have no chance 
at all of salvation. He must avoid comparisons, if possible; must seek 
to find out what the writer was aiming at, and how far he or she— 
happy if, in these days of masquerade, he can make out if it be he or 
she—has come up to the standard set by the book itself. The result 
of such an effort would, no doubt, be more satisfactory to the writers 
reviewed. Whether criticism would be the gainer by it, is another 
question. 

The poems of Owen Innsly would seem to have struck a responsive 
chord in the public breast, for they have been accorded a welcome 
such as seldom greets the work of an unknown writer. In this case, 
not only was the writer’s name heard for the first time, but it was 
doubtful for a few weeks whether the singer was a man or a woman. 
How a doubt on the subject could have survived the reading of the 
poems themselves, it is not easy to understand. They are feminine in 
all their lineaments. And since, as soon as inquiry was made, the 
secret was revealed that the author is a woman, it is difficult to see 
why any secret was ever made about the matter. 

Surely, the secrecy was unnecessary, for, if these poems be a first 
venture, they do the writer no discredit, and of a few of them even 
more may without flattery be said. The writer is evidently a culti- 
vated person, who has enjoyed all the advantages that come from 
books, studies, the society of educated people, and from a considerable 
sojurn in foreign countries, chiefly, we should suppose, in Italy. The 
English verses of which her book is made up are interspersed with 
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others written in German, French and Italian, and though it would not 
be generous to say that we are of purpose made to feel that, so far 
as culture is concerned, the author is no common person, there is no 
doubt that the faults of the book are an air of pedantry and a want 
of spontaneity, both in thought and in expression. This want of 
spontaneity is none the less felt because the author has evidently a 
great facility at verse making; the impression made is not of a 
fountain leaping to the light, but of a faucet set running. There is 
abundant evidence of feeling, of sympathy with high ideas, of an 
enjoyment of nature; the author has a correct, if not a sensitive, ear 
for rhythm, and yet the effect of the book is not in the least 
stimulating, either to feeling, to intellectual sympathy or to our love 
of nature; while, so far as form is concerned, we get the impress- 
ion, not of poetry, but of prose; nor is there in all these pages 
enough of pure poetical expression to furnish forth a single genuine 
poem. 

There is nothing new in this; it is what we, here at home (and let 
other countries look to themselves if they also share the fault; we will 
bury our own dead), are well accustomed to. We have not yet learned 
the distinction between verses and poetry any more than we have 
learned the difference between mere painted canvas and pictures. 
Because there is a distinction, however, is no reason why we should 
not enjoy the verses, nor why we should not take our pleasure sadly 
in the so-called pictures. All we ask is that it be acknowledged there 
is a distinction. We then, here at home, have for several generations 
been producing, as a regular and marketable crop, books upon books 
of verses, by far the greater part of them smoothly, correctly written, 
well enough rhymed, and containing homely, honest thoughts about 
life, love, death, immortality and events of the day, and only in one 
case, so far as we know, has there been anything offered to our public 
that could not be read with impunity to our wives and daughters. 
Some of this work has been as good of its kind as can be found any- 
where, and the general run has been of fair, washable quality, so that 
we have no reason to be ashamed of the manufacture. The people 
are content with it; and, so democratic is taste on this side the water, 
that even scholars and students of literature are not above offering the 
weight of their opinion, not so much in defense of the verses, which 
we are very sure they never waste their time in reading, as in crying 
down any one who may be doing something of a manlier and more 
native quality. 

22 
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Owen Innsly’s poems are only another contribution to the rhymed 
prose of which we have already our storehouses full. So purely nega- 
tive is their quality that it is a hundred times easier to say what they 
are not than to say what they are. The love portion of the book is 
hard to make out. Owen Innsly is a woman, and yet in her capacity 
of lover she writes, or tries to write, like a man. Her Sacharissa’s 
name is Helen, or Helena, as the name is sometimes spelled, and this 
personage is constantly appearing to us as a new avatar of Helen of 
Troy. The author has a way of writing about this Helen that adroitly 
simulates passion; but, whether it is because we know the facts, or 
whether it is that we weary of the iteration, there is to our ears no 
true note of passion in the book. Nor is what is said uttered in an 
individual way. The book is full of echoes, now of Tennyson, now of 
Mrs. Browning, now of Clough, and, as if it were not enough that 
we should be put out by these continually recurring resemblances, 
we are from time to time interrupted by the arrival of the polyglot 
muse who thrusts in now a French, now an Italian, now a German, 
exercise in prosody, with here and there a Greek title to serve as 
a sauce piquante to some verses with less savor of their own than 
the rest. 

These poems aré the issue of a morbid state of feeling that has been 
cossetted and encouraged in a purely artificial society. There is not 
from beginning to end of the book anything healthy, or that can please 
people with healthy minds. This is not because of its pervading 
mournfulness, but because the mournfulness seems not to spring 
naturally from any root. We do not charge that the author is sick of 
self-love, but her verses read as if she were sick of life because it is the 
fashion. There is a set of people in Boston who, long before Mr. 
Wilde and his crew appeared on the other side the water, put on 
precisely the airs that we are now laughing at in this good-natured 
young gentleman, who is posing for our entertainment at so much a 
head. It was, however, the Asphodel and Greek herbs in general that 
were the themes in the Boston circle, and not the lily and the sun- 
flower. On one occasion the pensive marigold was used in select 
circles to express a completely jaundiced state of mind. Then came 
“parlors,” where. people with nothing at all to say said it in the pro- 
foundest and most inverted style; then schools of philosophy where 
the only thing the managers were always out of when it was called for 
was. philosophy, but where there was always a plentiful supply of 
shells from which other people had hatched chickens. Everything 
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that money, ease, comfort, books, pictures, travel, can do to assist 
intellectual life into being has been at the easy command of this 
society, and, so far as we can see, nothing has come of it but a more 
intense egotism and a more pertinacious determination to admire 
and hold on to one another to the bitter end. It is only in sucha 
society that a book like this of Owen Innsly’s could be produced, or, 
having been produced, could be encouraged to go on living. As we 
have said, we have plenty of healthy verse produced here, at home, and 
even where there is a predominance of the sad vein, there is often 
enough felt to be a strong and still vital life pulsing beneath. Our 
complaint of Owen Innsly is that her woes are so languidly bewailed, 
and with so much of elegant reserve, as to chill our sympathies, while 
in her deepest throes of language we always feel that she will never 
forget what Boston expects of her cultivated members of society. 
But, not to leave the reader with a too unfavorable verdict, take the 
following as a specimen of her work, the best we have been able to 
find: 


ON THE PINCIAN. 


Their dusky boughs the pine-trees lift 
Against the heaven’s transcendent hue ; 
Nor does the faintest cloudlet drift 
One film across the perfect blue. 
The world lies bathed in sunshine; hill 
And hollow, fountain, circling stream, 
Sparkle with light, and hushed and still 
The city, like a dream. 


So smiles the Present, while the Past, 
Mysterious, dim, about it lies, 
Guarding the kingdoms wide and vast, 
Invisible to human eyes ; 
But whispering to human ears, 
With speech more potent than our own, 
The story of the by-gone years 
In low, perpetual tone. 


It tells how soon the race was o’er 
For others; how we soon shall be, 
With kings and emperors gone before, 
But shadows of reality; 
And how we pass that they may come 
Whom Time’s swift courses bear along; 
How other lips, when ours are dumb, 
Shall blossom into song. 
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As now we sing beside their graves 
Whose rhythmic laughter once made glad 
The earth, whose gentle memory craves 
From us more tender words than sad; 
And as to-day o’er quick and dead 
Extends the sky’s unsullied space, 
So ever o’er us all shall spread 
The infinite embrace. 


That change is not; that destiny 
Rules with a calm, impartial sway; 
That to all eyes is given to see 
The generous beauty of the day. 
And, last sweet comfort unto men— 
The thought an armor ’gainst despair— 
Since this world is so blest, shall, then, 
A future be less fair? 


With thoughts like these of peace and rest, 
Amid the noon’s effulgent light, 
Is soothed, not terrified, the breast, 
With shadows of the coming night; 
And here within the soul’s true home, 
Beneath thy calm and tranquil sky, 
While making life all joy, O Rome, 
Thou teachest how to die. 


CLARENCE COOK. 





